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PROCEEDINGS OF THE FIFTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF 
THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ORGANIZATIONS 
FOR THE HARD OF HEARING, INCORPORATED 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


June 3, 4, 
TUESDAY, JUNE 3 

The conference was called to order 
at 8.30 o’clock p. m. in the auditorium 
of the Medical Society Building, 1718 
M Street Northwest, by Miss Florence 
P. Spofford, President of the Speech 
Reading Club of Washington. 

MISS SPOFFORD: It is my. pleasure 
and duty to call this assembly to order 
and to make the first address of wel- 
come. 

From the President of the United 
States to the President of the small and 
modest Speech Reading Club of *Wash- 
ington, it is one of the prerogatives of 
the presidency to welcome delegations 
to Washington. 

To the occupant of the White House 
it becomes more of a burden than a 
pleasure, being a part of his daily 
grind; but to me, enjoying the privilege 
for the first and probably the last time, 
it is certainly a most agreeable duty 
to extend the hand of welcome to the 
members of the American Federation of 
Organizations for the Hard of Hearing 
and to all friends here present, in the 
name of the Speech Reading Club of 
Washington. 

I want you all to understand that each 
and every member of that Club appre- 
ciates what it means to us to have the 
Federation come here. Though as resi- 
dents. of the Capital City, we may share 
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the proud assumption that everybody 
wants to come to Washington, we as- 
sume nothing at all as to our attraction 
as a club. We fee? that we have much 
to learn and much to accomplish; and 
we expect to gain knowledge and help 
from the representatives of the many 
organizations here gathered. 

We know also that you share the 
same spirit, for no association of people 
banded together to help one another 
that begins to plume itself on accom- 
plishing its mission in all ways, can be 
considered a live and progressive body. 

The very aim and object of this 
Federation is :the exchange of helpful 
ideas and the creation of new and better 
centtrs of comfort for the deafened. 
And in all of these associations I think 
the question has come up—I know it has 
been discussed in former meetings of the 
Federation—whether a large membership 
does not defeat one of the main objects 
of leagues for the hard of hearing, in 
that it prevents close personal touch 
and knowledge of all the members; but, 
on the other hand, it seems to me that 
the larger we are the more’ we can ac- 
complish, the more democratic we be- 
come. Of course, I use “democratic” 
with a small “d.” Neither politics nor 
religion is eligible to our membership, 
no matter how deaf they may become. I 
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think it is the experience with all clubs 
that it is a small minority that is really 
faithful in attendance and service. It 
constitutes the nucleus, and that is not 
only true of our clubs, but of all clubs 
of every kind in every place. 


The need of reaching every deafened 
person in our community has been borne 
in upon us here in Washington by two 
sad occurrences of the last winter. There 
have been two suicides of deafened 
women. One of them was unknown to 
us; the other was a member of our 
Club, but had attended only one or two 
meetings. Ill health and worries of 
other kinds had been contributory to 
their loss of courage, which led to such 
fatal results, and we cannot say that we 
could have helped them over the crisis 
of depression; but every such case is a 
challenge to the leagues for the hard of 
hearing. We should make ourselves 
known at least to every deafened person 
in our community and create in our 
Clubs an atmosphere of understanding 
that shall be not only sympathetic but 
bracing. 

It is a tendency of human nature, not 
alone of deafened nature, to ask in 
relation to Club membership, “What do 
I get out of it?” But I think that we 
more especially should feel a deeper ob- 
ligation to be our brother’s keeper. If 
our brother is deafened and we, are 
also, we can certainly give him a sym- 
pathy and understanding that he cannot 
get from the most sympathetic of his 
friends who have no failure of hearing. 


I seem to be preaching instead of 
welcoming you. The fact is that I fear 
to trespass on the preserves of Dr. Sho- 
walter, who is to take the place of Dr. 
Gilbert Grosvenor in welcoming you to 
the city. He is not so old a resident as 
I—you can see that by looking at us— 
and as I am that rather rare bird, a born 
Washingtonian, I find it difficult to say 
much more by way of greeting without 
entering his territory. Therefore, I will 
introduce to you Dr. W. J. Showalter, 
Associate Editor of the National Geo- 
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graphic Magazine, who will present you 
with the freedom of the city. 

DR. SHOWALTER: Mr. Chairman 
and members of the American Federa- 
tion of Organizations for the Hard of 
Hearing: it is a high privilege to take 
the place of Dr. Gilbert Grosvenor on 
your program in extending you the 
National Capital’s welcome to Wash- 
ington. 

For I speak in the stead of one of 
America’s foremost and most influential 
advocates of a Washington worthy of 
the inspired ideals of a great Nation, 
and in the place of one who is the help- 
ful friend of every human being who 
bears ‘a physical handicap. 

My own experience has taught me 
that nothing is further from what it 
seems than such a handicap. At the 
early age of three months Fate laid a 
heavy hand upon me and compelled me 
to march down through life a victim of 
paralysis. 

But it brought me a great blessing in 
an unattractive disguise. That handicap 
has been the string to the kite of my 
destiny, which, ever pulling against me, 
has enabled me to rise from the ground 
of dull farm routine to the delightful 
vantage point of an editorial chair. 

So my message to you this evening is 
one of cheer. Physical handicaps may be 
too heavy for those who are weak, but 
if we have the will to rise despite them 
they have the power to help more than 
they hinder. 

Those whose hearing has been dulled 
may be robbed of many pleasures which 
come to the human soul through the ear. 
But at the same time, in these days of 
the clatter and clang of industry and 
the roar and rumble of commerce, there 
is a compensation in the noises that are 
stilled. Silence does, indeed, in the 
words of Holmes, “sometimes like a 
poultice” come “to heal the blows of 
sound.” 

In the few minutes that are mine I 
want figuratively to present to you the 
keys to the Federal City. To you who 
are citizens of the United States, they 
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are yours by right, and to you who come 
from other countries, yours by courtesy. 

The White House, with its pure 
architecture and its immaculate walls, 
will speak to you of a Nation of noble 
ideals and unsullied aims. The Capitol, 
with its massive dome and broad wings, 
will tell you of a Nation whose bul- 
warks are rooted in the hearts of the 
people and whose foundations are laid 
so broadly that the storms and stresses 
of passing events never shake them. 
The Library of Congress, coming into 
being when that of the British Museum 
and the Bibliotheque Nationale of Paris 
were hoary with age, has now the third 
collection of books in the world and is 
moving forward toward first place. It 
will proclaim to you a Nation, which 
along with the pioneer’s work of trans- 
forming a virgin continent into a fit 
home for a magnificent civilization, has 
developed intellectual traditions second 
to none in the world. The Washington 
Monument, majestic-shaft that it is, will 
typify to you the lofty spirit of the 
Father of His Country, and Mount 
Vernon will awake in you a new appre- 
ciation of the simple grandeur of his 
character. In the Lincoln Memorial 
you will commune with the great spirit 
that inhabits it, and get a little of the 
inspiring conception which carried him 
from the simple cabin in the wilds of 
Kentucky to that station and that respon- 
sibility which made him, when he passed, 
one who belongs to the ages. 

In Arlington you will find your souls 
stirred anew by the thought that all that 
is greatest and most worthwhile is 
wrought in sacrifice. In the presence of 
those who marched intrepidly to death 
that this country might live on, you will 
be moved to reconsecrate your lives to 
the ideals for which they dared to’ die. 

The Smithsonian Institution, the Na- 
tional Museum, the Patent Office — a 
score of such places—will beckon you, 
and if you use the keys I figuratively 
present you, to their full advantage, 
you will leave Washington a post-grad- 
uate in patriotism and with a thousand 


memories to be lived over and over 
again as you march across the hills and 
through the valleys of a well-spent life. 

In the name of him whose genius 
sped the human voice to the ends of the 
earth and whose spirit of love, though 
his soul has gone before, still blesses 
all who live in a world of silence; in the 
name of that brilliant American whose 
editorial acumen has given the world. 
its foremost periodical; and in the name 
of the people of Washington, I welcome 
you to the country’s capital, and bespeak 
for you a delightful stay among us. 

MISS SPOFFORD: To all of our 
audience who live in Washington, and 
many others, it will be quite unnecessary 
to make a formal introduction of Dr. 
Charles W. Richardson, of Washington, 
who will welcome you on behalf of the 
medical profession of our city. 

DR. RICHARDSON: Mr. President, 
members of the American Federation of 
Organizations for the Hard of Hearing, 
ladies and gentlemen. 

Washington greets you as your Capi- 
tal City only can greet you in early 
June, with a radiance of beauty, and an 
atmosphere appealing to the sense of en- 
joyment. The medical profession greets 
you as co-workers in prevention. You 
are assuaging the irremediable, by making 
the position of the afflicted a more ten- 
able one in life’s work. Your social 
work and employment departments ap- 
peal strongly to the profession which is 
constantly seeking to make physcial im- 
pairment less irksome. We see in the 
grouping together of your forces a dis- 
tinct promise for the social, physical 
and material advancement of the im- 
paired of hearing; a force whose efforts 
are making the public realize that one 
with defective hearing is not a defective, 
but one physically and mentally strong 
who has only an impairment of a special 
sense. 

The Medical Society of the District 
of Columbia has placed this building at 
your disposal, thus evidencing its keen 
interest in your work. 

In behalf of the medical profession 
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of the District of Columbia, it gives me 
great pleasure to welcome you and to 
wish you great success in your meetings. 

MISS SPOFFORD: If it was not 
necessary to make a formal introduction 
of Dr. Charles W. Richardson, of 
Washington, it is still less necessary 
for me to say anything other than men- 
tion the name of Dr. Harold Hays, of 
New York City, President of our Fed- 
eration. 

DR. HAYS: Miss Spofford, ladies 
and gentlemen, I have had the opportu- 
nity of standing before this body a 
number of times, but never with so great 
pleasure as I feel tonight. I do not 
know how many of you have attended 
all of the meetings of the Federation, 
but if you have, I think you cannot help 
but glow when you look back upon the 
small handful we had in Boston four 
years ago and now behold the large 
audience we have here. 

We had a dream five years ago, a 
dream of a Federation of Organizations 
throughout the United States that would 
take care of the deaf. It was a dream 
that had to come to a realization sooner 
or later, we felt, but in the beginning 
it was very discouraging. It seemed al- 
most impossible to get the proper cooper- 
ation from all quarters of the country. 

When I look over the list tonight and 
see that we have representatives from 
California, from the northern states, the 
southern states, and the eastern states, 
I begin to feel that we have accomplished 
something, although of course it is very 
little compared to what we are going to 
do in the future. 

I know that Washington is a drawing 
card for any convention, but I cannot 
feel that you are here merely because we 
are having this convention in Washing- 
ton. You must feel as I do that we have 
a large purpose, that we are just begin- 
ning to see a social and economic prob- 
lem, which means a great deal for the 
future. 

A great awakening is taking place 
among the laity, and the teachers, and 
the members of the medical profession, 
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to the fact that we have an educational 
and medical problem before us, which 
we must solve sooner or later, so that 
there may be less deafness in the future 
than there has been in the past. 

For the second time I have the honor 
of addressing you from the President’s 
chair. It is with a great deal of pride 
that I point to the great advances we 
have made during the past two years. 
Do not think that I take any particular 
credit to myself for our wonderful suc- 
cess, for if it were not for the marvelous 
cooperation that has been accorded me, 
it would have been impossible for any of 
the detailed work to be performed. I 
would like to name individually each 
person who has helped, but the list is 
far too long. Suffice it to say that our 
Field Secretary and the executives of the 
Volta Bureau in Washington, our Cor- 
responding Secretary, the Treasurer, and 
the. Board of Managers deserve all the 
credit. 

In order for our’ work to show the 
success we desire, it is necessary for us 
to show a substantial increase both in the 
number of constituent bodies and in the 
individual memberships. We have aided 
in the formation of a number of new 
organizations, among them the Denver 
League and the Cincinnati League. The 
Jersey City League has also: signified 
its desire to be associated with us again 
as a constituent body. I am in hopes that 
many new organizations will be formed 
within the next year, mainly because 
of the numerous inquiries we have re- 
ceived as to the formation of such or- 
ganizations. The matter of individual 
memberships rests upon the cooperation 
of those people who can be made to see 
the need of the Federation. There is no 
particular reason why a person should 
join as an individual at present except 
for the moral support he gives us. But 
I am in hopes that within the next year 
we shall be able to point out certain ad- 
vantages which will materially aid us in 
getting new members. I shall not rest 
content until we have enrolled many 
thousands, which is not a visionary idea 
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of mine by any means. ‘There are any 
number of persons who are interested 
in the deaf who do not belong to any 
of the Leagues. If we can enlist their 
cooperation, we shall have spread the 
gospel. 

We can, however, point with pride 
to the work which has been performed 
by our Field Secretary during the past 
year. Miss Betty Wright has handled 
this new job with great efficiency. In 
the first place, our News Letter in the 
VoL_TA Review has been a very attrac- 
tive feature of the magazine and ought 
to go a long way toward increasing its 
circulation. Here we find reports from 
the various constituent bodies and, I 
feel sure that many new suggestions 
have been given through the News 
Letter which have been intermutually 
helpful. It is the desire of your Board 
of Managers to extend the work of the 
Field Secretary so that in the very near 
future, if funds are available, she will 
be able to travel throughout the country, 
preaching our work and helping in the 
formation of new organizations. Not 
only is this necessary but, with the vast 
store of knowledge which such a person 
should have, she will be able to enlighten 
various communities on the subject of 
the prevention of deafness. 

We have been able to spread the 
knowledge of the necessity of such a 
body as ours in many directions. We 
are recognized by the various social and 
social service agencies. But we have 
done more than this. We have placed 
ourselves on the map with the various 
medical organizations which, up to a 
few years ago, either did not know of 
our problems or took very little interest 
in them. For example, your President, 
at the last meeting of the American 
Medical Association in San Francisco, 
was able to have a special committee 
appointed by the Otological Section to 
study the problems of the adult hard of 
hearing. He was appointed chairman 
of that committee and will make his 
first report at the forthcoming meeting 
of the Association to be held in Chicago 


during this month. It may interest you 
to know that the men of his committee 
are all members of this association and 
that he has sent out a detailed question- 
naire to 1,000 members of the Medical 
Association. When the answers are com- 
piled, I am sure they will make an inter- 
esting report. Many of the men who 
received this questionnaire have been 
asked whether they knew of our work 
or would be interested to know about it. 
The majority of them have answered 
that they wished details. This means 
that we shall be able to enlist the co- 
operation of these doctors in the very 
near future. Another committee, the 
chairman of which is Dr. Horace New- 
hart, of Minneapolis, was appointed at 
the last meeting of the American Acad- 
emy of Ophthalmology and Oto-laryng- 
ology. Dr. Newhart no doubt will also 
have some interesting data to report to 
us after the next meeting of this asso- 
ciation in Montreal in the fall. 

During the past year your President 
was able to be present at meetings in 
Denver and Rochester, New York. In 
Denver he found an enthusiastic audience 
which immediately started in to form 
an organization along the lines he sug- 
gested. Miss Whitaker, a teacher of 
lip-reading, had stirred up a_ proper 
amount of enthusiasm and the doctors 
who attended the meeting showed that 
they would do anything when called 
upon. In Rochester, the League turned 
out in full force to welcome him and 
he feels that he was able to give it 
sufficient newspaper publicity to stamp 
it as one of the successful civic organiza- 
tions of that city. Dr. Franklin Bock 
has given time and tireless energy and 
should be commended for his admirable 
work with the school children of Roch- 
ester. 

Of course, it is impossible for us to 
extend our efforts without proper finan- 
cial aid. It is impossible for us to 
meet all our expenses at present from the 
dues from constituent bodies and from 
individual memberships. It has been 
necessary for us to draw upon outside 
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resources. Mr. Smith, our able Treas- 
urer, has had his troubles to make two 
ends meet. It is not only a question 
of having enough money to temporarily 
help out the smaller organizations until 
they get on their feet, but we must have 
the means of expansion. We must be 
able to pay our employees a fair salary, 
we must circularize thousands of people, 
we must spread our propaganda which 
often means the spending of large sums 
of money. Moreover, we must be able 
to build for the future. There are times 
like the present when we must come to 
the assistance of the organization which 
has welcomed us to its city. It would 
be unfair to ask a small organization to 
shoulder such a burden. I should like 
to ask the more prosperous members of 
our Federation to give large donations. 
They will be well repaid. 

The results which we have accom- 
plished along educational, social service, 
and medical lines during the past few 
years are too numerous to detail here. 
They will be dealt upon, during the 
meeting, to a certain extent, but there 
are one or two matters which I would 
like to bring to your attention. 

1. The increase in the knowledge of 
the value of lip-reading. 

2. The vast improvement in hearing 
devices. 

3. The work which is being done 
for the prevention of deafness. 

4. The value of radio to the deaf. 

1. That the knowledge of the im- 
mense benefits of. lip-reading has in- 
creased may be told from the answers 
to the questionnaire which your Presi- 
dent sent out. There is hardly an 
otologist in the country of any repute 
who is not recommending lip-reading 
every day in the year. But that-is not 
all. These men have taught themselves 
what lip-reading actually is and are now 
taking the trouble to explain it to their 
patients. Moreover, various communi- 
ties have taken up this question and are 
now seeing that lip-reading is added to 
the curriculum of the public schools. 
That means that the children will learn it 
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at the age when it is easiest for them 
to learn. 

2. Hearing devices are made far 
more accurately than they were formerly 
and the various concerns who make 
them are cooperating with the various 
Leagues throughout the country in a most 
whole-hearted spirit, an evidence of 
which is present here. I wish to take 
this opportunity of thanking the various 
concerns who have wired our audi- 
torium for us. Aside from this, one 
must encourage those concerns who are 
striving so hard to make an instrument 
which will accurately test hearing. It 
is my belief that the future of the 
hearing device and its attunement to the 
individual, will depend a great deal upon 
the record we are able to get of the 
hearing defect. 

3. The work for the prevention of 
deafness in children is probably as im- 
portant as any work we are doing. It 
is the consensus of opinion that 80 per 
cent of deafness starts in childhood and 
that the majority of these cases, if 
treated at this time, can be prevented 
from becoming deaf. We have increased 
our work in this direction in New York 
City until we are convinced that new 
avenues of hope are opening up. For 
example, during the past year we treated 
over 100 individual children and were 
able to umprove the hearing of a great 
many of them. We shall hear more of 
this from my associate, Dr. Palmer. 
We have come upon a new phase of the 
matter—what I have termed potential 
deafness. This means that we have 
seen a number of children who were not 
deaf, but who were sure to become deaf 
if we had not been able to give them the 
proper advice at this time. I shall not 
rest content until every child who has 
had a contagious disease has his hearing 
tested, at periodic intervals, after he has 
recovered from the acute disease. In 
many of these cases, particularly after 
measles, an insidious process takes place 
which can be overcome at the time but 
can never be corrected at a later date. 

4. What radio will be able to do for 
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the deaf remains for the future to 
determine. I do not know of anything 
which can do more to give enjoyment. 
But I feel in my own mind that radio 
does more than this. Many deafened 
persons get into a state of mental lassi- 
tude and their mentalities, as well as 
their ears, must be awakened. This 
radio does. Moreover, it gives a certain 
amount of exercise to the auditory 
nerves which means increased stimulation 
to all the nerves of the body. The great 
advance of radio, I believe, will be in 
the detection of certain impairments of 
hearing which radio itself will be able 
to correct. In the New York League, 
our radio set has accomplished wonders, 
especially among the children. 

Our investigation of the medical side 
of our problem has been something of 
a boomerang. I know that more con- 
scientious work is being done than for- 
merly, and, thank God, the otologist 
is getting away from the idea that every 
case he cannot improve is a case of oto- 
sclerosis. This disease is comparatively 
rare. But unfortunately many deafened 
people have been told that they have it. 
When I say the medical problem has 
been somewhat of a boomerang, I mean 
that we have heard more about so-called 
sure cures for deafness than formerly. 
Within the past year I have been ap- 
proached from three different sources 
with requests that special modes of treat- 
ment be brought to the attention of this 
Federation. I wish that these men who 
advocate these special methods of treat- 
ment could prove their point. Up to 
the present time they have not done so. 
It is my urgent desire that no new 
method of treatment be exploited until 
it has been proved to be a success by a 
scientific medical body. There is no 
class of men, of whom I know, who are 
more anxious to find out something new 
and valuable than the conscientious otolo- 
gists. Unfortunately thousands of dol- 
lars are spent every year in trying some- 
thing new—dollars which would mean 
so much to a body such as ours. 

Lastly comes the work of mental re- 
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habilitation. In this field we have ac- 
complished wonders. Every person who 
belongs to one of our affiliated organi- 
zations has learned that life is worth 
living and, if he is the right sort of per- 
son, he is spreading our gospel. We 
have a long road before us until we 
reach the vast majority of deafened peo- 
ple. But if one looks back over the 
past five years, he will see that we 
arose out of nothing and have formed 
ourselves into a body which has remade 
thousands of people. Let me hope that 
such work will expand many fold and 
that each future session will see us sur- 
rounded by those who most need our 
help. We have enlisted the services of 
the physician. We have enlisted the 
services of the teacher. Let us enlist 
the services of the deafened themselves. 

The next speaker of the evening is 
Miss Betty Wright, Field Secretary, 
who will speak to us on 


THE FEDERATION; ITS PAST; 
ITS PRESENT; ITS FUTURE 


MISS WRIGHT: Mr. President, 
ladies and gentlemen, for over half a 
century cities of our country have 
been doing social work. Every year 
thousands of delegates from all over the 
United States and Canada meet to dis- 
cuss social problems. But—not until five 
years ago was there an awakening to the 
need of a national organization for the 
hard of hearing. 

Many of you in this audience are 
readers of the Vortta Review and are 
familiar with the story of the “Ameri- 
can Association for the Hard of Hear- 
ing’ (as it was then called) by Annetta 
W. Peck. In this article Miss Peck 
told in detail the early history of our 
organization. Her paper last year at 
the Conference in Chicago was also his- 
torical. Therefore we will not dwell 
long in our past, but we must pause to 
give credit to our founder, Dr. Wendell 
C. Phillips. He had a wonderful dream 
of binding together the scattered forces 
of organizations of deafened people into 
one great movement which should be 
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nation-wide, and in time, world-wide. 
Five years ago this dream culminated 
in the organization which is meeting 
here this evening. The New York 
League for the Hard of Hearing, the 
first organization of its kind in the 
United States, became the first constit- 
uent body of the national organization. 

Each year since the founding of the 
Federation has found it stronger in its 
number of direct members and con- 
stituent bodies, and a step nearer to the 
fulfilment of its purposes. The aims out- 
lined in its constitution could not pos- 
sibly have been fully accomplished in a 
brief five years. Yet, in a small way, 
its influence has been felt in many cities. 
Enthusiastic conferences have been held 
in Boston, Chicago and Toledo. At 
its first conference in Boston the Fed- 
eration gained great publicity. It was 
something unique for hard of hearing 
people to have a convention. There were 
doubtless many incredulous ones who 
believed that such a thing was impossi- 
ble. 

However, equipped with lip-reading 
and with hearing devices, the deafened 
were able to discuss their own problems 
and the best ways to meet them. 

The meetings in Toledo and Chicago 
stamped the Federation as a live or- 
ganization, ready to work for its ideals, 
and determined to do all within its power 
for the rehabilitation of the deafened, 
the care of hard of hearing children, the 
prevention of deafness and the con- 
servation of hearing. 

The present of our Federation is 
the present of our membership. Here- 
tofore at annual meetings the delegates 
from constituent bodies have read re- 
ports from their organizations: This 
year it was deemed advisable to digest 
the reports and sum up the work being 
accomplished. 

There are now 19 constituent bodies 
and many other organizations not yet 
affiliated with the Federation are show- 
ing interest and planning to join. More- 
over, we have 422 direct members, a 
gain of 215 since last year. 
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SOCIAL 

In various ways the purposes of . @ 
Federation are beginning to be accon. 
plished. The work of the organizations 
whether constituent bodies or not may 
be followed to some extent, every 
month, in the pages of the VoLTa 
Review. The correspondents keep the 
field secretary informed about the vari- 
ous activities in their leagues and clubs, 
and this information is compiled for 
publication in the News Letter. The 
correspondents sometimes write: “We 
feel that we are not doing anything 
when we think of the wonderful work 
being accomplished by the older organ- 
izations. Our club is merely a social 
club and we just have parties and good 
times generally.” And then I feel like 
saying with Mrs. Dewey, the beloved 
founder of the Toledo League: “I 
know positively of one poor heartsick 
soul who caught a fresh grip on life 
and ‘carried on’ just because he came 
to one of our frivolous parties.” Un- 
doubtedly all of you know of more 
than one person who has “come back” 
and changed his whole viewpoint of 
life because of these social times. 

Let me tell you about Martha. I 
first heard of her through a friend of 
mine who said to me one day, “I wish 
you could do something for Martha. 
She works in the same office with me, 
and she is growing more deaf every 
day. And she is so sensitive that I 
dare not say anything to her about her 
deafness.” She told me where Martha 
lived and I went to see her. She seemed 
so embarrassed because she could ‘not 
understand what I said that I talked 
to her mother. The mother with tears 
in her eyes, said, “Oh, if I could do 
something for my girl. She _ has 
changed so much since she has been 
deaf. She used to lové to go to parties, 
but now she has stopped going out at 
all, because she says she does not know 
what they are talking about. She seems 
so old, and she is really nothing but a 
child.” When I told the mother about 
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lip-reading and she realized that I was 
reading her lips, she said, “Oh, I want 
Martha to do that.” She was overjoyed 
when I told her there was a club for 
the hard of hearing in our city and that 
we would love to have Martha there. 
And so Martha went to a lip-reading 
school and became a member of the 
club. The first time she went to the 
club she sat apart with her mother and 
seemed so shy that we did not urge 
her to take part in the games. But 
before she left she told me she intended 
to come to the next party. She came, 
and said to me, “I like it here. I don’t 
always understand what they say to 
me, but they don’t always understand 
me, either, and that makes it all right.” 
Gradually the sensitiveness began to 
disappear. Circumstances kept me 
from the club for several weeks, and 
imagine my surprise when I went to a 
social and found Martha surrounded 
by an admiring group. She was well- 
dressed, in a gown she had made her- 
self, and was laughing and chatting 
about her newly-bobbed hair! Late? 
she was one of the gayest spirits in a 
little play given by the club. I talked 
to her mother, whose eyes were shining 
with happiness. She said, “I have my 
own Martha back again. I can not tell 
you how happy I am, that she is like 
her old self. Why, she does not want 
to miss a single lip-reading class or 
social at the club.” <A friend of Mar- 
tha’s added, “We are glad to have Martha 
back in our old crowd again. When 
she does not understand us, she always 
laughs it off, and is such a ‘game’ 
little soul. She is so happy that we 
love to have her around.” That is the 
kind of work our local organizations 
are doing. They are _ reconstructing 
lives, for there is a Martha in every 
town. 

The deafened are so prone to stay 
away from people that they forget how 
to play. Many of them are “shut in” 
and need to reconstruct their lives. There 
are a great number who need economic 
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readjustment ; but how many more who, 
though provided with material things, 
long for that intangible something that 
is of the spirit and enables them to 
regard their deafness as a challenge to 
their sportsmanship? They so overcome 
the depression of the hard of hearing 
that they are able to go back into the 
hearing world with renewed self-confi- 
dence. The Lip-Reading Tournament, 
which has become an annual feature in 
New York, has done much to develop 
team work and individual sportsmanship. 
The Detroit League enjoys the use of 
a hall belonging to the city department 
of recreation. In Columbus they have 
beautiful folk dances, and_ original 
silhouette performances, while panto- 
mimes and plays are given by the Speech 
Reading Club of Washington, the Phila- 
delphia Club and the Cleveland Guild. 
Rochester, Los Angeles, Pittsburgh, Cin- 
cinnati and Columbus have jolly supper 
parties. A spirit of real friendship is 
shown when they “break bread” together. 
There are many who look forward to 
these suppers after standing in line at 
cafeterias or enduring a lonely meal. 
In Boston, San Francisco, Rochester, 
Washington, Dayton and St. Louis, the 
members love to get out of doors, and 
walks, outings, picnics and _ boat-rides 
are arranged for them. Last summer 
25 members of the Dayton League spent 
two delightful weeks camping. The 
Minneapolis League recently had a 
circus with eleven acts, sideshows, pea- 
nuts and lemonade. 
EDUCATION 

You will notice that it is specified in 
the names of most of our constituent 
bodies that they are “Leagues for the 
Hard of Hearing.” Others emphasize 
speech reading in their titles. All organiza- 
tions believe in speech reading, no mat- 
ter what their names, but they welcome 
any one who is hard of hearing, and 
the use of instruments is not barred. 
Each organization has free lip-reading 
classes for its members, and some of 
them offer lectures on art, travel, music 
and a variety of subjects. The value 
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of this regular instruction can hardly 
be overestimated. Many of our con- 
stituent bodies have been instrumental 
in having free evening classes in lip- 
reading established in public schools. 
The members of the Speech Readers’ 
Guild of Cleveland enjoy a weekly hour 
in Current Events. The Toledo League 
has just established a Dewey scholar- 
ship in honor of its founder, and has 
received from the Y. W. C. A. Mission 
Board a perennial scholarship. During 
the past year the Chicago League has 
received $272.50 for scholarships. In 
Boston the Guild has established Schol- 
arships in private schools, of. lip-reading. 
So are opportunities given for individual 
training to members who can not afford 
private instruction. It is impossible to 
estimate the number of free private 
lessons that have been given by teach- 
ers all over the country to pupils who 
were not able to pay. 


HearinGc Devices 

As valuable as lip-reading is, there 
are some who find it very hard, and 
undoubtedly the joy of hearing attracts 
many to the leagues in New York and 
St. Louis. They are the proud pos- 
sessors of radio sets and their members 
spend many happy hours “listening in.” 
We are told that the radio in St. Louis 
has been the means of attracting many 
men. They like to come to the room 
and sit and smoke and listen. 

Hearing device firms have generously 
equipped several organizations with ear 
phones for lectures. 

WELFARE WorkK 

As the organizations grow, they begin 
to have the desire to help others, and 
we see them giving financial assistance 
in needy cases; Los Angeles does. sys- 
tematic charity work for the Children’s 
Home, Maternity Hospital and Ortho- 
pedic Clinic and distributes a large 
number of parcels of comfortable cloth- 
ing. Los Angeles has also secured 
contributions from members to the 
amount of $115 for the Japanese Earth- 
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quake Relief and distributed baskets 
to the needy through the Junior League. 
Last year the Newark League sent two 
deaf children to the country for two 
weeks in care of the Fresh Air Fund, 
and every Wednesday afternoon it has 
a class in Braille writing for blind ex- 
service men taught at the League rooms. 
Chicago has given 1,626 lessons in lip- 
reading to ex-service men. 

CooPERATION WITH SociAL AGENCIES 

In every city there are social agencies 
ready to cooperate with organizations 
for the hard of hearing. The Boston 
Guild, as a member of the Boston Coun- 
cil of Social Agencies, has entered a 
broader field of service and has helped 
in some cases in which deafness was 
only one of the several problems. The 
San Francisco and Toledo Leagues are 
assisted by the Community Chests in 
their cities. Opportunities have been 
given to the Toledo League to address 
a number of civic bodies. The Los 
Angeles League is affiliated with a num- 
ber of well-organized vocational social 
service and rehabilitation bureaus. In 
Newark,’ the Rotary Club, after its 
Director of Boys’ Work had visited one 
of the Junior League meetings, began 
to interest prominent business men in 
the young deafened people there. The 
social workers of the New York League 
have given 58 health talks on aural 
hygiene in factories, schools,  settle- 
ments and churches. At two high 
schools they gave demonstrations of 
lip-reading and the use of hearing 
devices. In Chicago the League is 
working with the Chicago Council of 
Social Agencies relative to a much- 
needed workshop, and a few weeks ago 
was told that there is hope of securing 
it in the near future. 

The. Speech Readers Guild and the 
Lip Readers Club of Cleveland have 
succeeded in obtaining the interest of 
the local Welfare Federation. All of 
the agencies for the deaf and hard of 
hearing will be continued as separate 
groups within the newly-organized As- 
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sociation for the Deaf and Hard of 
Hearing. 
EMPLOYMENT AND INDUSTRIAL 
DEPARTMENTS 

In every city there are people who are 
daily becoming more deaf and who live 
in daily dread of the day when they 
can no longer hold their positions. When 
they hear of an organization willing to 
help them with their problems a load 
is lifted from their hearts. Sometimes a 
job means the saving of a soul. The 
employment and industrial departments 
are so closely intertwined in some organ- 
izations that it is hard to separate them. 
A few of our constituent bodies can 
boast of active employment departments 
fully equipped to give vocational guid- 
ance and obtain employment for deafened 
people. Last year the New York League 
placed 167 people. In Toledo during the 
first three months of the year, 75 people 
asked the League to find positions for 
them, and they were found. In Chicago, 
because of the general business depres- 
sion, numerous applicants have not yet 
been placed, but the Chicago Association 
of Commerce has signified its intention 
of cooperating with the League in em- 
ployment placing, and the outlook is 
encouraging. Several members of the 
San Francisco League have found em- 
ployment through the Bureau for. the 
Handicapped. The Speech Readers 
Guild of Boston and the Los Angeles 
League conduct exchanges for sale of 
the work by deafened people. In Detroit 
the budget established by the Community 
Union enables the League to create em- 
ployment for some of its old ladies who 
can sew. The Los Angeles League 
conducts a _ systematic correspondence 
with residents and non-resident appli- 
cants for employment; the New York 
League has special workers in charge 
of vocational guidance and employment 
placement. Even in the young Minne- 
apolis League we find an employment 
bureau. The Cleveland Club has given 
assistance to many people seeking voca- 
tional advice. In Toledo, Dayton and St. 
Louis work is created for some of the 
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members. The Minneapolis League is 
proud of its wide-awake millinery class, 
while the pictures we have received from 
Pittsburgh show that they have some 
skillful basket-makers there. 
Groups WITHIN THE LEAGUES 

Deafness is no respecter of ages. 
Our organizations are full of dear old 
ladies, elderly men and women, busy 
matrons, bustling business and profes- 
sional men and women, young girls and 
boys. The Columbus League has one 
member who is 80 years old and is an 
enthusiastic student of speech reading. 
It is natural for groups to be formed 
with respect to similar interest and 
congenial companionship. In _ Boston, 
St. Louis and Chicago the men have 
special clubs; Newark, Chicago, New 
York, Los Angeles and Washington 
have clubs for their young people. In 
Pittsburgh the business women and the 
housekeepers have their own clubs within 
the League. Special groups for hikers, 
card players, book lovers, bowlers, etc., 
have been formed in various organiza- 
tions. 

OTOLOGISTS 

As you know, the President of our 
Federation is an otologist. Everywhere 
organizations welcome the cooperation 
of the medical profession. Cincinnati 
enjoys the cooperation of fifteen leading 
otologists. The ear specialists in Detroit 
have proved their interest by their will- 
ingness to examine free of charge all 
people coming to the employment depart- 
ment for aid, who need medical attention. 
The president and the social worker of 
the Boston Guild were recently invited 
to talk before the New England Oto- 
iogical and Laryngological Society. Over 
one-third of the new members acquired 
by the Toledo League are doctors, who 
have given free treatment where needed. 
In New York Dr. Hays and Dr. Palmer 
conduct a clinic for the prevention of 
deafness in children. Dr. Palmer will 
tell you about it tomorrow evening. Dr. 
Franklin Bock is doing wonderful work 
in his free clinic in Rochester, and works 
hard for the League there. The Chicago 
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and Minneapolis Leagues are organizing 
the “Prevention of Deafness” work 
among the children and enjoy the coop- 
eration of leading otologists in their 
cities. Most of the organizations boast 
of some otologists on whose interest they 
can count. Washington is fortunate in 
having four otologists on its Advisory 
Council. 
PUBLICITY 

There are many hard of _ hearing 
people in this city and all of our cities 
who know nothing about the work for 
the hard of hearing. There must be 
publicity in order to reach the thousands 
and thousands of deafened people all 
over the land. They can be reached by 
otologists, by newspapers, and by contact 
with social agencies. Newspaper pub- 
licity is the most powerful of all since 


it reaches the masses. In Toledo the 
newspapers give the League almost 


weekly publicity, unsolicited, and there 
has been one editorial about its work. 
In Newark and St. Louis the papers 
give prominence to the activities of the 
Leagues. The New York League has 
recently conducted a campaign under 
professional direction. Although the 
workers did not reach their financial 
objective, they made many new, interest- 
ing contacts and gained valuable pub- 
licity. In Rochester the League is listed 
with the Chamber of Commerce and 
among the Clubs in the City Directory. 
In Minneapolis the field secretary has 
succteded in arranging for a page in a 
Sunday newspaper, which will undoubt- 
edly bring great publicity. 
Harp oF HEARING CHILDREN 

Special instruction for hard of hearing 
children is practically a new idea, al- 
though some cities were offering opportu- 
nities to children with defective hearing 
before the Federation was _ formed. 
Organizations for the hard of hearing 
realize that it is their duty and privilege 
to bring before the public the needs of 
these handicapped children. Thus we 
find the Boston Guild presenting to the 
private schools individually the necessity 
of aural examination of children and 
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preventive treatment and instruction in 
speech reading. The Toledo League is 
sponsoring a class of fourteen hard of 
hearing children, and there are special 
classes in lip-reading for children at the 
New York League. The president of 
the Lip Readers Club of Cleveland has 
a class of hard of hearing children, 
while Chicago and Rochester are meeting 
the needs of many children with defec- 
tive hearing. 

Though most of the work of the 
Federation has been accomplished 
through its constituent bodies, much has 
been done through the hard work of 
direct members. In Lynn, Fall River 
and Cambridge, Massachusetts ; Youngs- 
town, Ohio; San Francisco; Flint, Mich- 
igan; and Washington, classes for hard 
of hearing children have been estab- 
lished, and in several other cities these 
handicapped children are being cared for 
through the efforts of individuals who 
love children and want them to have a 
fair chance. 

THe Future 

And so our aims are beginning to be 
accomplished. No organization is content 
with what it is doing, and dreams for 
the future are various. Detroit, Dayton 
and Pittsburgh are dreaming of homes 
and are working toward that end; New 
York wants a Community House where 
all of its many demands can be met, 
and where its ideal of “Rehabilitation 
Through Service” can be carried for- 
ward. St. Louis and Cincinnati are 
longing for classes for hard of hearing 
children in their public schools next fall; 
the Columbus League is planning to have 
club rooms in the very near future. The 
Washington Club looks forward to a 
recruiting campaign, not only for the 
benefit of its treasury, but to offer its 
present and future members more that is 
worthwhile. 

The Federation has just cause to be 
proud. Each victory gained, each local 
unit, makes our national organization 
stronger. Just the fact of our standing 
together and helping each other justifies 
our existence. We know that there are 
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thousands and thousands of people all 
over our land who are fighting a common 
foe—deafness. Only the deafened know 
how hard the struggle is at times. Some 
are fighting alone and are winning the 
victory. Others are losing the fight and 
are becoming discouraged. We who have 
reconstructed our lives, do we not want 
to reach and help every deafened person 
in our land? Our organization is pledged 
to improve the condition and relieve the 
misfortunes of persons whose hearing 
is impaired. Organizations must be es- 
tablished in every city; statistics should 
be compiled at once as to the number 
of hard of hearing children in cities of 
100,000 or more and investigation made 
as to free ear clinics and lip-reading 
classes. The general public must be in- 
formed that the deaf man makes a de- 
sirable employee ; the deafened themselves 
must be made to realize that only by 
organization can they accomplish legis- 
lation in their behalf. Cooperation with 
existing medical associations should be 
established so that the Federation can 
assist in scientific research into the causes 
and treatment of deafness. Deafness 
cure fakes should be denounced by the 
Federation, and its members safeguarded 
against future deceptions. The deafened 
must be taught how to guard their speech 
and their voices. The real future of the 
Federation lies beyond the scope of our 
generation. But what a wonderful op- 
portunity we have to lay a firm founda- 
tion. Think of the power of the 
American Legion. We venture to say 
that there are as many deafened people 
in the United States as there are ex- 
soldiers. Our future is assured if we 
work together. 

In this audience there are many who 
have worked long and faithfully in the 
interest of hard of hearing adults and 
children. You will continue to do so 
and the future of the Federation is safe 
in your hands. Some others of you may 
not have realized that there is work for 
you to do. We have just begun to build 
and the task is not an easy one. The 
field is large and many loyal hearts and 


hands are needed May | hope that each 
one of you will carry home the deter- 
mination to leave no stone unturned 
until every deafened adult in your com- 
munity is informed about the Federation, 
and every little hard of hearing child 
given proper medical attention and an 
opportunity to learn lip-reading. Will 
you not ask yourselves a question: “What 
can J do to help my deafened fellow- 
man ?”’* 


DR. HAYS: We will conclude this 
evening’s program by a march of the 
representatives of the different clubs, 
who will assemble upon the platform and 
present their credentials. 

(Thereupon the representatives assem- 
bled upon the platform and, as called, 
deposited their credentials.) 

DR. HAYS: We have concluded our 
program for this evening and will spend 
the next hour or so in getting acquainted 
and in good fellowship. 

(Thereupon at 10.10 o’clock p. m., 
the meeting adjourned. ) 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 4, 1924 

The conference was called to order at 
9.30 o’clock a. m. by the President, Dr. 
Harold Hays. 

DR. HAYS: We have a very ambi- 
tious and interesting program this morn- 
ing. We want to get through with it 
without any undue haste and have 
opportunity for proper discussion. 

I received the following telegram last 
night : 

“Heartiest congratulations on this great 
event, and best wishes to all. I regret 
deeply that | am unable to attend the 
conference. May the highest ideals 
and the finest achievements of our organ- 
ization be surpassed this coming year, 
owing to the quality of inspiration re- 
ceived at this great reunion. 

MILprep KENNEDY.” 

I am sure we all regret very much 
that Miss Kennedy is not with us today. 

A nominating committee has _ been 
appointed to nominate five directors for 


*For complete reports of constituent bodies, 
see pages 478-489. 
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a period of three years. ~-It is as follows: 

Miss Spofford, Chairman. 

Mrs. Drum, 

Miss Brand, 

Miss Crawford, 

Miss Lehman. 

The session this morning is a session 
on rehabilitation. We are particularly 
fortunate in having speakers with us 
who are experts in this line, and wiio 
will be able to give us unusual informa- 
tion. 

The first paper will be on “Rehabilita- 
tion Through Wise Vocational Direction 
and Retraining,” by Dr. Frederic G. 
Elton, Director of the New York State 
Bureau of Rehabilitation. I have the 
pleasure of introducing Dr. Elton. 

DR. ELTON: In preparing this paper 
I have changed the title slightly to this 
one: “Employment, the Goal of All 
Work for Handicapped People.” 


EMPLOYMENT—THE GOAL OF 
ALL WORK FOR HANDI- 
CAPPED PEOPLE 


By Dr. Frepertc G. ELton 


In the turmoil of the war days with 
its devastations and the sacrifice of 
human happiness and life; in the press- 
ing need in those days for conservation, 
not only of our natural resources but of 
our human resources, there was sown the 
seed that out of all that turmoil was to 
produce the plant which would bear 
fruit that would prove tremendously 
beneficial to humanity. In the. up- 
heaval that accompanied the frightful 
tragedy of the World’s War the na- 
tional mind was centered very emphati- 
cally upon our human resources and our 
dependence upon these resources was 
emphasized as never before. The fate 
of Democracy rested upon conserving the 
physical fitness of the fighting men and 
of preserving the strength of that in- 
domitable human machine—the American 
Expeditionary Forces in France. This 
vital need brought out prominently the 
importance of those men and women 
who labored back of the lines to pro- 
duce the food and equipment that was 
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going to make possible the success of 
our fighting machine and to prove, once 
more, the tremendous force of human 
power and morale, when deeply stirrea 
and righteously directed. 

Even in this day of wonderful labor- 
saving inventions the human machine, 
the only self-generating power plant, 
stands out pre-eminently as unmatchable 
by man. It is the power of this ma- 
chine that directs all conservation - and 
progress. Without it and without its 
forcefulness and power all else is im- 
possible. The elements can destroy, but 
manpower reconstructs. In 1906, San 
Francisco, destroyed by earthquake and 
fire, rose from its ashes in an incredibly 
brief space of years because of the in- 
domitable spirit of human beings to an 
even greater city than before. 

The recognition of the need of con- 
serving the human resources of the coun- 
try was the seed that was planted dur- 
ing the frightfulness of the war and 
that seed today has grown into a tree 
of hopefulness for the millions of per- 
sons injured annually in the routine 
of their daily lives. No one can dis- 
pute the fact that the progress of a 
nation is dependent upon the productive- 
ness of its men and woman workers. 
Industrially, these workers constitute as 
great an army for progress and pros- 
perity as did the fighting units during 
the war. The recent passage of our 
immigration bill means that more than 
ever must we now give attention to the 
disabled, handicapped person. The 
American working power demands the 
same attention as the American fighting 
power. Both are gigantic machines, 
and, to be effective, front lines must 
be maintained. 

The ever accumulating non-producer, 
at the staggering rate of a loss of one 
hundred ten million days of labor and 
three hundred sixty-six million dollars 
annually as a result of industrial acci- 
dents that result in partial and com- 
plete permanent disabilities causing either 
partial or complete loss of earning ca- 
pacity, will eventually have to be reck- 
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oned with economically and socially. To 
this total we must still add the tremen- 
dous results of public accidents and the 
unestimable time lost through sickness 
and congenital defects. 

While of tremendous economic mean- 
ing, the human suffering that is en- 
tailed overshadows and entirely eclipses 
it. Crippled in both body and mind, this 
human waste, neglected, becomes a po- 
tential factor in social unrest in its 
discouragement and inability to engage 
in or find employment. The economic 
loss to industry is dwarfed into sig- 
nificance by the discouragement, poverty, 
unhappiness and discontent that is the 
direct result of these accidents and phy- 
sical handicaps. 

The Federal Government, recognizing 
the tremendous importance of this an- 
nual loss through the lessons of the 
war, passed an act for the rehabilitation 
of injured civilians, entirely separate 
and apart from the rehabilitation of ex- 
Service men. The administration of 
this act was placed in the various States 
under the direction of the State De- 
partments of Education and since its 
passage in 1920 thirty-six of our States 
have organized Bureaus and engaged in 
the most constructive human work ever 
undertaken. 

It is a conservation movement, both 
economic and humane, and has but one 
goal—the making of the disabled per- 
son, insofar as is humanly possible, 
a happy and self-supporting citizen. It 
aims to make workers out of idlers; to 
make assets out of liabilities; to replace 
discouragement with hopefulness and to 
bring happiness into the lives of these 
unfortunately handicapped people. 

Thirty-six States are now engaged in 
this work. Thirty-six Bureaus are ready 
with the finest kind of personnel to 
lend a helping hand to every unfor- 
tunately disabled person and to co-op- 
erate with every organization that is 
interested in handicapped people. 

These Bureaus are striving to con- 
centrate and direct the efforts of all 
existing agencies that come in contact 
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re-establishment or establishment of 
these persons in employment. 

So there has come to us, then, a 
word that takes on a new and more 
potent meaning—the word “rehabilita- 
tion.” This word signifies the restora- 
tion to former rank and position insofar 
as it is physically, mentally and voca- 
tionally possible; and this means, in the 
case of congenital disability, to that 
rank and position denied by the disa- 
bility. 

Upon all of us rests a human obliga- 
tion—an obligation to the injured man 
and woman and to society. Industrial 
compensation does not compensate. It 
is but temporary financial relief; an 
attempt to relieve by the payment of 
money; justifiable and just but insuffi- 
cient and not a complete discharge of 
our obligation. Charity does not re- 
store, it only prolongs the days of idle- 
ness. Our obligation is only fulfilled 
when we have made it possible for thé 
disabled person to again engage in a 
regular job, whether it be in competitive 
employment or under sheltered condi- 
tions, but, in either, producing and earn- 
ing by his labor and service what that 
labor and service is worth and to see 
that insofar as it is possible the value 
of that labor and service is worth suf- 
ficient to enable the handicapped man 
or woman to live a self-supporting, self- 
respecting life. 

Rehabilitation is a program for an 
individual that includes medical or surgi- 
cal treatment, the restoration of confi- 
dence and grit, the selection of and 
preparation for suitable work in which 
the disability will not prove a_handi- 
cap, and, throughout the whole program, 
advice and guidance that will co-ordinate 
all these efforts. Let us remember that 
if all of us engaged in any of these 
various services are to perform our com- 
plete duty to the individual we must 
think in the terms of his needs and 
possibilities in the light of his ability, 
environment and mentality, always aim- 
ing at his placement in employment. 
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In this way we have a goal and an aim 
without which the work of the doctor, 
nurse, the social service worker, the 
occupational therapist, the instructor and 
the rehabilitation advisor is disjointed, 
conflicting and wasted effort. Much 
harm has been done by a lack of this 
cooperation and understanding among all 
these persons. Complete and _ satisfac- 
tory rehabilitation can only be accom- 
plished when all of the people interested 
in the individual cooperate and work 
towards the definite goal—placement. 
Medical and surgical service is the foun- 
dation upon which rehabilitation rests. 
It is urgent that doctors and surgeons 
think as much of the patient and his 
need ¢o again work for a living at a 
particular kind of work as of the op- 
eration. ‘The purpose of treatment and 
operation should not be only to pre- 
vent death and to repair a broken or 
run-down machine, but to repair it with 
complete understanding and considera- 
tion of its mental and vocational limi- 
tations. 

I cannot be too emphatic in urging 
that all of you turn your thoughts now 
to the placement in normal or regular 
employment of all your clients, if we 
may call them that. Get into communi- 
cation with your Rehabilitation Bureaus, 
use them and give them by all means 
your support. 

When the Rehabilitation Act was 
written, its authors never dreamed of 
the far reaching effect of their work. 
To them was visualized armless and leg- 
less cripples, but from this has developed 
the tremendous service that these bureaus 
can render to the tubercular, the cardiac 
and the deaf. Organizations for the care 
of these people have been in existence 
for some time. Their attention, however, 
has been focussed very generally on the 
restoration of health more than on help- 
ing the man to do something with his 
health after he regained it. Practically 
no attention was paid to seeing that he 
did not do something that was detri- 
mental to his health after his discharge 
from the hospital. 
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The tuberculosis movement, inspired 
by the terrible ravages of that disease, 
sought to plant the fear of the disease 
in the minds of the people. The propa- 
ganda did this very effectively. Sanitaria 
were established everywhere and methods 
of combating and curing the disease 
were tried, discarded and new ones 
adopted. The doctrine of high and dry 
climate was relegated to the scrap heap 
and supplanted with the need of the 
quiet, fresh, airy atmosphere of the in- 
doors anywhere, with proper food and 
sleep. All of this was accomplished 
successfully with the result that the T. B. 
patient was discharged from the sani- 
tarium arrested, but the unfortunate 
thing was that the plans were only for 
the cure. They failed to recognize that 
after discharge the cured person was 
obliged to work, much as our hospitals, 
in their medical and surgical treatment, 
have yet failed to realize that when the 
man leaves their door the necessity of 
supporting himself is before him. The 
result of this was that the arrested 
tubercular sought any job that he could 
get, resulting, in many instances, in his 
breaking down again and his returning 
to be cured once more, if possible. 

As a result of this replacement or 
rehabilitation movement, the tubercular 
societies are now recognizing that they 
had not carried their people across the 
stream but had left them to wade in the 
swamp on the opposite shore; that the 
money that was spent in sanitaria and 
treatments was being wasted unless they 
did something to help the person reach 
the dry land or find the right job and 
keep his health. 

So the work of placement of the 
arrested tubercular has been taken up 
by some of these organizations. They 
have discovered that so firmly had their 
first propaganda implanted the fear of the 
disease in the minds of employers and 
employes that it is difficult to get them 
to hire a person who has had tuberculo- 
sis. It has become necessary to re- 
educate to offset the effects of an incom- 
plete plan by showing that when a T. B. 
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patient is once cured, under proper care 
and instruction in how to take care of 
himself, there is no danger. 

The cardiac associations have recog- 
nized the need of doing more than 
administering to the physical condition of 
their people. They are now engaged 
in studying the job and require that their 
physicians make their diagnosis in indus- 
trial terms of the amount of physical 
exertion possible by the patient. Their 
placement service selects, through the 
cooperation of the Rehabilitation Bu- 
reaus, the right job and the patient is 
kept under medical supervision until 
out of danger. 

The Leagues for the Hard of Hearing 
have also found that the Bureaus of 
Rehabilitation can be of great assistance 
to them in completing the work that they 
are doing for the deaf and by citing a 
few actual cases of re-establishment, I 
hope to show what can be done for these 
people through proper advice and voca- 
tional direction. In the selecting of the 
proper vocation or job for deaf people, 
we must not try to apply to them a list 
of jobs in which hearing is not essential. 
This same rule applies to any handicap 
and it is putting the cart before the 
horse. Every individual has certain 
characteristics and limitations that, deaf 
or not deaf, prevent him from doing 
certain kinds of work. The fact that a 
person suddenly loses a leg in no way 
overcomes a pronounced characteristic 
which prevented him from doing a cer- 
tain kind of work before he lost the leg. 
A boy who had unfortunately lost an arm 
at the shoulder was advised by a sympa- 
thetic, well meaning person that he could 
learn photo retouching. The answer of 
that boy emphasized the fact that a 
disability does not necessarily give us 
added talents. After watching the work, 
he exclaimed, “Gee, I couldn’t do that 
if I had two hands!” A study of this 
boy would have proved, and did prove, 
him totally unfitted for that type of 
work. 

Another man, who had never in all 
‘his forty odd years of life done much of 
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anything before his accident, because of 
the loss of a leg, was tried by many 
well intentioned persons at various 
trades, all of which failed. The loss of 
the leg had not developed an aptitude 
to acquire-a skilled trade. Finally, an 
advisor, who had himself lost an arm, 
placed him at work as a stable hand, 
cleaning out the stalls. He was still at 
this job, happy and contented, when 
last reported. 

That indefinable something—the human 
element—must be reckoned with. One 
might say such a thing as a one-armed 
blacksmith was impossible; that a person 
with both legs off could not drive a 
coal wagon; that a man without fingers 
could not be an expert penman; yet 
there are these and others equally 
astounding. It is not an unknown sight 
to see a truckman with a peg leg unload- 
ing his dray, nor is it, unfortunately, 
any less common to see a person with 
a peg leg begging under the guise of 
selling pencils. 

In our discussion with the handi- 
capped, therefore, we must start from 
the individual, disregarding the handicap, 
to discover his qualifications and interests 
in certain directions, and only after we 
have come to a rather general under- 
standing as to these possibilities should 
we apply the test of the disability in 
order to determine whether or not it 
prevents him from engaging in the type 
of work for which he is best suited. 
The adoption of this method leads to 
greater success in rehabilitation and we 
have found that our own failures have 
almost always come when for certain 
reasons it was impossible to find any 
clues to the proper selection of a job 
in the interview with the person or in 
his vocational history. 

In May, 1922, a young lady, 30 years 
of age, who was a graduate nurse and 
a fine type of young woman, was re- 
ferred for advisement to our Bureau. 
She had been obliged to give up her 
nursing career because of her increased 
deafness. 

This girl had an attractive personality, 
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a knowledge of doctors and surgeons, 
was used to the atmosphere of the hos- 
pital and the clinic, and had a very good 
educational background. We _ sought, 
therefore, to re-establish her in a position 
that offered as good an opportunity as 
that which she was giving up and also 
that had some of the surroundings and 
yet in which her deafness would not 
prove a handicap. Investigation showed 
us that in connection with the X-ray 
work that was done in the hospitals and 
other places, attendants were needed 
who understood the taking of these pic- 
tures, but that these attendants were not 
called upon to meet the public nor was 
there the necessity for conversation as 
in the work of a regular nurse. 

This young lady was, therefore, 
trained at a special school as an attendant 
to an X-ray operator. The course of 
instruction was less than two months, 
at the expiration of which time, due to 
her acquaintanceship, it was not difficult 
to place her in a hospital on this kind of 
work. She readily proved her efficiency 
and has been very contented and happy 
ever since. 

In November of 1922, there was re- 
ferred to us a young man, 17 years of 
age, of Jewish parentage, who had 
become deaf as a result of spinal menin- 
gitis. Although this boy had had three 
years at high school, he was not prepared 
for anything definite and, like many 
other boys, had found employment only 
in doing odd jobs. His deafness was, 
therefore, a very acute handicap to his 
ever making a success. 

Our interview with this young man 
was naturally different from the case of 
the nurse, as he had no work background 
upon which to draw for vocational his- 
tory and tendencies. As a matter of 
fact, he had followed commercial work 
in his high school course, which was 
entirely unsuitable in his deafened con- 
dition. The decision as to what was to 
be done for this young man was not 
made in the first interview, nor in the 
second. Plenty of industrial information 
was given to him, but he was left to 
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digest it and make suggestions himself. 
It is very common for a disabled young 
man or young woman to say, “I'll do 
anything you say,” but it is poor judg- 
ment to accept the offer. It is necessary 
to start them thinking and you must 
furnish the food, but do not think for 
them. Let them come back with a sug- 
gestion and then find out how earnestly 
they desire to go through with it. 

It seemed that despite the fact that 
this boy had followed a commercial 
course, there was a certain mechanical 
ability present which was worth experi- 
menting with. Purely as an experiment, 
therefore, when this interest was aroused, 
this boy was placed in a course in en- 
graving where he was taught engraving 
on both metal and celluloid. This course 
lasted five weeks, at the expiration of 
which time he received his first regular 
employment as an engraver in a cellu- 
loid concern at $12 a week. This was 
in February of 1923. He is now getting 
$25 a week and expects very soon to 
make a change which will bring him a 
salary of $35 a week. In other words, 
this boy of 17 years of age, with no 
future ahead of him and with a serious 
handicap, in a very short time, through 
experienced guidance, has been made 
into a successful operator, at a very 
good wage. 

In November of 1922, there came to 
the Bureau a young lady of 22 years of 
age, who had been obliged, because of 
her growing deafness, to give up her 
position as cashier in a market, where 
she had been employed for five years. 

After interviewing this girl and dis- 
cussing the work which she had been 
doing, it was found that she had had 
experience on the typewriter, that she 
was adapted to office work and that her 
future success depended upon keeping 
her in that line. She was taught to be 
a multigrapher, the instruction taking 
four weeks, and at the end of her course 
she was placed with the Great Atlantic 
and Pacific Tea Company as a multi- 
graph operator, to start at $18 a week, 
which was within $2 of her maximum 
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salary as a cashier and with every oppor- 
tunity for promotion and advancement 
in salary ahead of her. 

Another unusual instance of the value 
of this advice was that of a young lady 
whose hearing had been growing worse 
and worse until she was driven to des- 
peration because of her losing one job 
after another as a waitress, all due to 
her lack of hearing. 

This woman was 37 years old. She 
had come to this country with her parents 
from Scotland as a child and had been 
obliged to go to work at 14 in order to 
assist in maintaining the home. There 
had been denied her the opportunity 
for selection of a life work. She was 
obliged to take the first job which came 
her way, that of a waitress, and in this 
work she had remained all these years. 

In this girl’s life, as I will show you, 
deafness, while a severe physical handi- 
cap, was the thing that gave her her 
opportunity for entering upon a business 
for which she was apparently adapted 
and which will make her a very happy 
and self-supporting woman. After inter- 
viewing and analysing her characteristics 
and interests, we sought only to place 
her after a period of instruction as pos- 
sibly a manicurist and hairdresser. She 
was given this instruction in a course of 
twenty weeks, but was fortunate in ob- 
taining a position, shortly after her 
graduation, in a very wealthy golf club 
on Long Island. Here she met many 
influential and wealthy people and built 
up a clientele which has made her en- 
tirely independent and put her in business 
for herself as a beauty culturist, hair- 
dresser and manicurist, earning probably 
several times what she ever earned as a 
waitress, or ever hoped to earn. 

Before citing any other instances of 
the value of rehabilitation, I want to 
impress upon you that in the selection 
of work, since placement is our ultimate 
object, we must make absolutely certain 
that the opportunities for employment 
exist in the chosen line before we under- 
take to train the person. This, unfor- 
tunately, is a mistake that is made if 
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the real objective is lost sight of and 
training given undue importance. Train- 
ing is but a means and is used only 
when it is necessary to fit the person 
for the chosen work. And right here 
let me say that physical impairment 
should be removed when possible instead 
of attempting to circumvent it by train- 
ing. Make this your first study. We 
had a boy who, at nineteen, came to us 
with a congenital disability that restricted 
the use of his right hand. Many persons 
during the nineteen years of his life had 
advised and despaired. At our sugges- 
tion, a competent surgeon operated and 
secured almost complete function of 
the hand. 

There is now in training in negative 
retouching, a young man of 21 years of 
age, who is both deaf and dumb. His 
disability resulted from spinal : trouble, 
which he had when he was 2 years of 
age. A study of this young man, how- 
ever, showed, fairly clearly, that he was 
more than ordinarily artistic, but instead 
of trying to aim too high and make this 
boy into an artist or a commercial illus- 
trator, we sought to develop his talent 
by giving him a trade which he could 
master in a reasonable. length of time 
and be certain, if successful, of an im- 
mediate, self-supporting wage. 

He was, therefore, placed with a man 
who makes a business of doing photo 
and negative retouching, as an experi- 
ment to see if he could master this work. 
He was placed with this man because 
we wanted to know definitely and quick- 
ly, from the practical standpoint of the 
trade itself, whether or not he was 
adaptable, and this, unfortunately, can- 
not be found in most school courses. 

He entered upon this work about the 
first of April, since which time he has 
attended very regularly and is deeply 
interested in the work. The head of this 
studio reports that the young man has 
plenty of ability, but his success depends 
upon his applying himself earnestly in 
order to master the technical side of the 
trade, which we believe this boy is going 
to do. 
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The following letter is from a young 
lady to whom we gave a course in mul- 
tigraphing, and I think is well worth 
reading. This girl was a high school 
graduate who had found it impossible 
to keep any job because of her deaf 
condition. The letter indicates the 
change that has come into her life 
through the assistance which was furn- 
ished to her. 

“T have often thought I would write 
you a little note of gratitude, so will 
take this occasion to do so. The story 
of my struggle before I obtained this 
position would not make very interesting 
reading ; vacation jobs are always more 
or less hard for inexperienced people 
to fill, But my getting this position 
was a strange coincidence. The young 
woman under whom I work is totally 
deaf, yet in spite of her handicap she 
has held a responsible position with this 
firm for the last seven years. The fact 
that she has been through fire, too, gave 
her sufficient understanding to help me 
over the hard places and give me con- 
fidence in myself. So I have felt my 
handicap less than I ever did in any 
other position. 

“T like the work itself very much and 
my boss is a splendid man. In fact, 
I count myself fortunate in many ways. 
There is not the physical depression and 
overstrain which accompanied the work 
I did previously, so even in this short 
time I am better physically. My family 
say that now I look as if life were 
worth living. I do not mean to infer 
that it’s all smiles and sunshine, for 
everyone has their little ‘ups and downs,’ 


but there is at least more sunshine than - 


there was before and in the long run 
that counts a great deal. 

“So I take this opportunity of thank- 
ing you again for making it possible for 
me to have this multigraph course.” 

These people that I have mentioned, 
and many others, have been brought to 
the attention of the State Bureau of 
Rehabilitation by the New York League 
for the Hard of Hearing. 

The League has been of great service 
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in assisting the Bureau in the solution 
of the problems of these handicapped 
persons. Knowing many of them and 
their personal history, their advice has 
been of great value. In every instance 
their employment service has been ready 
to investigate the opportunities for em- 
ployment in the chosen field and to place 
the person, if necessary. 

This cooperation between the League 
and the Bureau in rounding out a pro- 
gram of rehabilitation has made possible, 
not only the success of the persons in 
their instruction, but has also given them 
the moral courage to combat the dis- 
couragement that grows with the reali- 
zation that because of their deafness 
they are findmg it extremely difficult 
to compete with the normal man and 
woman in employment. 

There are available now, in thirty-six 
States, rehabilitation bureaus, and every 
one of these bureaus is ready to cooper- 
ate with the various organizations. This 
work of rehabilitation is distinctly indi- 
vidual. It is not group work. The in- 
terests of every rehabilitation officer are 
completely placed in each individual that 
comes to him. He considers each one as 
a different problem and, as I have said, 
starts with the analysis of that particular 
person’s characteristics and _ possibilities 
and builds on that a constructive pro- 
gram, whether it be for medical treat- 
ment, social service or training, in ac- 
cordance to what that particular person 
needs to render him finally employable 
and able to compete, despite his handi- 
cap, with the normal man and woman. 

That phase of rehabilitation, then, of 
handicapped people, the final placement 
in suitable employment, should and _ will 
become a_ recognized responsibility of 
every organization dealing with disabled 
persons. It is of pronounced economic 
benefit to the city, the State and the 
nation and a humane obligation that so- 
ciety owes itself. Disjointed and sep- 
arated services to the disabled persons 
must be welded into one cooperative 
effort directed toward their final place- 
ment—the goal of all work for handi- 
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capped persons—through wise vocational 
advice, direction and retraining. 


DR. HAYS: The next paper of this 
symposium will be on “Rehabilitation 
Through Education,” by Victor Skyberg, 
Gallaudet College and U. S. Veterans 
Bureau. I have the pleasure of intro- 
ducing Mr. Skyberg. 

MR. SKYBERG: I have taken the 
same liberty that Dr. Elton took in 
changing the title of the paper slightly. 
Dr. Elton has very clearly covered in 
general the problems that are concerned 
with advisement for purposes of voca- 
tional rehabilitation, and for that 
reason you will find that my paper, 
possibly, will be somewhat different. Our 
work is so large and covers such a scope 
that it has been possible to touch on 
only a very few of the interesting 
features that we should like to present. 


VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 
OF DEAFENED VETERANS 
OF THE WORLD WAR 


* By Victor O. SKyYBERG 


Though it is the intent of this paper 
to deal specifically with a certain class 
of disabled world war veterans, it must 
be realized that specialized vocational 
training for any one class is founded 
upon very general principles of -voca- 
tional training, all directed toward the 
one end, that of civic re-establishment. 
We speak specifically of the vocational 
rehabilitation of a deafened veteran, 
meaning thereby the re-establishment 
of this individual as a vital and integral 
factor of the whole social, economic and 
civic structure of our nation. The 
training involved herein is qualified 
generally by the limits of the objective 
toward which it is directed and specific- 
ally by the nature of the disability or 
handicap to be overcome. 

To the deafened man our first mes- 
sage is this, “Consider not the faculty 
which is lacking but apply yourself to 
those you retain and can use.” We 
wish to have a pyramid standing on a 
broad, sound base and not one precari- 
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ously balancing on its apex. A broad 
vision as to the possibilities of useful 
and happy occupation in the vital con- 
cerns of human activity forms the base 
of the pyramid; the incident of deafness 
is only the apex. 

The first principle of vocational train- 
ing is to capitalize the man’s prewar 
experience by adjustment into a slightly 
modified occupation, such modification 
to be defined by the disability incurred. 
Application of this principle is, how- 
ever, not always possible nor advisable. 
A man’s prewar occupation was not 
always suitable to the man nor entirely 
compatible with his capabilities. He 
may have been forced into such occupa- 
tion by uncontrollable circumstances and 
was headed for ultimate failure. In 
such instances, an entire change of ob- 
jective is advisable. So too, when a 
man’s handicap became a positive bar 
to possible return to an objective allied 
to the prewar occupation. 

I was interested in once hearing one 


of our local clergymen speak on 
the above principle. He referred to 
an incident related in the Book of 


Judges where on one occasion the tribe 
of Benjamin assembled its army for 
battle. The army totalled 26,000 men, 
besides 700 chosen men. These 700 
men were left-handed, every one of 
whom could sling stones at a_ hair 
breadth and not miss. The clergyman’s 
curiosity was aroused by the unusual 
mention of such a large number of 
left-handed slingers. Upon further 
study it was revealed that the original 
word here translated as “left-handed” 
carried the meaning “disabled in the 
right.” 700 experienced soldiers, trained 
in warfare, suffering injury to the right 
hand, had been trained as_ experts, 
“chosen left-handed slingers.” These 
men were doing just what they had 
done prior to being injured, and doing 
it better than before. Fundamental 
principles are as old as human experi- 
ence. Today we are simply attempting 
to act according to Benjamin. 
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As a guide in accomplishing the suc- 
cessful rehabilitation of a disabled vet- 
eran, an individual training program is 
prepared, arranged in accordance with 
the nature of the man’s handicaps. As 
a preliminary step, the man’s previous 
occupation must be considered in order 
to determine whether he should be 
given training with the view to carrying 
on this occupation, or one closely allied 
therewith, or whether an entirely new 
field of employment shall be selected 
for him and his training program 
planned to prepare for the new ob- 
jective. 


When the relation of the man’s 
handicap to his training program has 
been determined upon, it becomes im- 
perative to ascertain the content of the 
course of instruction, the methods to 
be employed therein and the equipment 
to provide the necessary instruction. 


Not all disabilities affect the nature 
of courses of instruction so as to require 
material changes. It is rather the case 
that essential features remain intact and 
that additional features are supplied as 
the occasion may require. The method 
and the equipment are usually more 
subject to slight modification because 
of inherent difficulties arising from the 
nature of the man’s disability. Thus it 
is true that there are certain psycho- 
logical and educational problems which 
must be met in providing for the train- 
ing of any class of mental or physical 
disability. In the case of the deaf, the 
strange embarrassment experienced by 
a man who finds himself unable to hear 
the voices of members of his family 
and of his friends and associates usually 
forces him into voluntary isolation. 
There is a marked tendency to with- 
draw from companionship of others and 
a rapid inclination to despondency and 
irritability of spirit. 

In dealing with cases of defective 
hearing it is necessary to appreciate the 


wide range in the possible degree of 
deafness. 
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Deafness may be classified as fol- 
lows: 

(a) Total deafness 
(Bilateral Deafness). 

(b) Total deafness in one ear and 
perfect hearing in the other. 

(c) Partial deafness in both ears, 
ranging from the ability to hear sounds’ 
and noises, without being able to dis- 
tinguish spoken words, to a mild degree 
of “hard hearing” where a loud con- 
versation can be readily understood. 

(d) Partial deafness in one ear only, 
a disability which should not be con- 
sidered a vocational handicap. 

To facilitate the training of men 
with total or partial bilateral deafness, 
they should be given instruction in lip- 
reading. For such instruction the fol- 
lowing directions are quoted from in- 
structions issued by the U. S. Veterans’ 
Bureau to all Training Officers of the 
Rehabilitation Division. These instruc- 
tions were prepared under the direction 
of Miss Enfield Joiner and are incor- 
porated in our general manual of train- 
ing procedure. 

I. MEN REQUIRING CoURSES 

All men suffering from hearing dis- 
abilities who are unable to understand 
conversation in an ordinary tone of 
voice at a greater distance than five or 
six feet should be given a course in 
lip-reading. 

In cases where the hearing is reduced 
bilaterally 50% the man will be greatly 
benefited by a course in lip-reading, 
though it may not be absolutely neces- 
sary for him to have it in order to 
carry on. 

In cases of total deafness in one ear 
and normal hearing in the other, lip- 
reading should not be given, though 
such disability in itself may constitute 
a vocational handicap, depending upon 
what the man’s former occupation may 
have been. 

In judging the advisability of lip- 
reading for a case, the District Offices 
should depend upon the following: 

(a) A late report of a competent 


in both ears 
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aurist giving the man’s exact ear 
findings. 
(b) A practical test made by con- 


tact officers, speaking to the man with 
the mouth covered. 

(c) Prognosis for recovery. If the 
prognosis of a man’s case is unfavor- 
able, his deafness is likely to be of a 
progressive form. He should then be 
provided with lip-reading, even though 
he has less than 50% reduction of 
hearing. 


II. Lenctu or Courses 


A man’s ability to master the art of 
lip-reading depends on the following: 

(a) His natural aptitude for the 
work. 

(b) The training, 
ability of the teacher. 

(c) The amount of intensive indi- 
vidual work given. 

(d) The man’s physical condition. 

(e) The practical use a man makes 
of lip-reading during the hours when 
he is not under instruction. 

(f) The character of the 
vocational course. 

Army statistics show that the average 
length of ‘time for the course in the 
army school was three months, with the 
men receiving from two to three in- 
dividual lessons per day. Statistics 
show that the average length of time 
for lip-reading courses has been from 
four to six months. One man with a 
natural aptitude for lip-reading became 
proficient in twelve weeks; another, 
after fifty lessons. Others have been 
under instruction for more than a year, 
some as long as two or three years. 

Men are as a rule approved for a 
three months’ course, and an extension 
is allowed on the recommendation of 
the teacher or school. 

While every man should have a thor- 
ough drill and as much supplementary 
practice, the courses should not be un- 
necessarily prolonged. When the fun- 
damentals have been thoroughly covered 
and a great deal of supplementary 


experience and 


man’s 
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practice has been given, frequent repeti- 
tion of the work becomes a matter of 
routine and the man gains but little of 
a practical value. His hope is to work 
continually trying to read the lips of 
those with whom he comes in daily 
contact. 


III. Lip READING AS PREVOCATIONAL 


Work, or AS A Major Course 

If the man takes lip-reading as a pre- 
vocational work, or if the lip-reading 
is regarded as a major course and he 
is able to devote morning or early after- 
noon hours to this work, his progress 
should be much faster than if he takes 
lip-reading concurrently with a heavy 
vocational course. For men who are 
totally deaf, it is most desirable 
that they should have at least three 
months, and in some cases more time, 
devoted entirely to lip-reading before 
attempting other work. When other 
work is taken up, lip-reading should be 
regarded as a major course until they 
have attained the greatest degree of 
proficiency possible. 

IV. Decree oF PROFICIENCY 

ATTAINABLE 

On completion of a course in lip- 
reading, a man should be able to under- 
stand speech easily when the speaker’s 
mouth is in a good light and his speech 
is distinct, not too rapid and otherwise 
normal. Most lip-readers find the 
speech of men difficult to understand, 
due, largely, to the fact that many men 
wear mustaches’ and speak with very 
little lip movement. The excellent lip- 
reader can follow not only conversa- 
tions, but lectures. The average lip- 
reader can not do this. 

Many men have been able to acquire 
this art unconsciously. There have 
been in training under the Federal 
Board at least a dozen men who have 
mastered lip-reading through their own 
efforts. The proficiency of such cases 
can easily be determined by speaking 
with the mouth covered and then by 
speaking with the mouth. uncovered. 
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V. MAKING ARRANGEMENTS FOR 
INSTRUCTION 

In entering a man for instruction, 
the following points should be thor- 
oughly understood by the teacher with 
whom the contract is made: 

(a) The man must have at least 
one hour of individual work per day. 

(b) This work must be given by a 
trained teacher of experience, and not 
by an instructor or student who has 
been engaged for practical work under 
supervision. 

(c) A report must be made to the 
staff member in the District Office in 
charge of these cases on the man’s 
progress once a month. 

It should be noted that at the outset 
the deafened veteran had a decided ad- 
vantage over many other classes of dis- 
abled men because of the existence of 
special facilities for providing lip-read- 
ing instruction. Teachers, schools, and 
organizations concerned with the educa- 
tion of the deaf and hard of hearing 
manifested keen and whole hearted in- 
terest in the problem of restoring the 
deafened veteran to civil life. In the 
main we owe our greatest debt to the 
lip-reading schools established in most 
of the principal cities of this country. 
Many of these schools are conducted 
by teachers who are themselves deaf or 
hard of hearing. Such teachers realize 
and understand better than anyone the 
depression and isolation of the deaf- 
ened. The understanding sympathy and 
painstaking efforts of these teachers 
have contributed more to the success of 
our particular field of rehabilitation 
than any other one factor. In many 
instances, though successful accomplish- 
ment in lip-reading has been impossible, 
we nave permitted the trainee to con- 
tinue contact with a school of lip- 
reading because there only did he find 
the moral support so essential to carry 
him on to eventual vocational rehabil- 
itation. These teachers merit the hearti- 
est commendation both of the Bureau 
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which employs them and the trainee 
they serve. 

Our records show that men who have 
studied and mastered lip-reading and 
this includes all trainees who are almost 
totally deaf, are usually rehabilitated 
sooner than many other trainees. I 
believe this can be accounted for on 
this ground. Men who take up lip- 
reading and discover they can again 
become part of the hurrying world 
experience a mental reaction that 
spurs them on their way, and any man 
who learns lip-reading is sufficiently in 
earnest in his fight to come back to 
win through in short order. 

In general it has been experienced 
that most courses of vocational training 
in the field of commerce, industry and 
agriculture are adaptable to the deaf 
with only slight modification. It can 
readily be seen that a deaf person or 
one with seriously defective hearing 
will experience difficulties where a great 
deal of verbal communication is neces- 
sary. This can in a measure be over- 
come if the trainee has become pro- 
ficient in lip-reading and there are but 
a very few positions in the commercial 
field which he could not successfully 
fill. The employment objectives of 
stenographer and salesmanship, how- 
ever, had best be eliminated, though 
our records show successful rehabilita- 
tions even here. 

For ordinary clerical work or desk 
jobs, where a man has practically no 
verbal communication with others or 
where instructions can be given in writ- 
ing the deaf man has virtually no 
handicap. Strange as it may seem he 
is if anything working under more 
favorable conditions than a hearing per- 
son whose attention is continually dis- 
tracted by noises incident to office work. 
Therefore the special disability which 
we have considered should not bar a 
man from taking up instruction in all 
the regular courses covering commercial 
subjects except as noted before. These 
men are in a position to take any 
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training fitting for positions in the com- 
mercial field as regularly given in ap- 
proved commercial schools. 


The industrial field offers almost un- 
limited opportunities to men who have 
no physical disability other than de- 
fective hearing. Except in the adminis- 
trative positions of the industrial field, 
the man is usually occupied with work 
which is done by small groups of men 
or by the individual alone. Deafness 
does not affect a man’s manual ability 
or dexterity and does not hinder a man 
in his application to duty. 

The magnitude of the industrial field 
does not permit detailed discussion of 
possibilities therein. I shall in a mo- 
ment refer to ‘our record of successful 
rehabilitations and permit this record 
of accomplishments to indicate the wide 
range of possible opportunities. 


It is obvious that no training is 
given for men going into the purely 
manual or laboring jobs of industry. 
For the more specialized positions in 
the industrial field, however, a great 
deal of time must be devoted to the 
study of theory. This _ necessitates 
a longer period of actual school instruc- 
tion and study in preparation for the 
practical side of a man’s training than 
will be the case. with jobs requiring no 
high grade of intelligence and where 
a man’s success depends largely on his 
manual skill and aptitude. In training 
for the latter type of work the practical 
feature of a man’s instruction is 
emphasized and the theoretical knowl- 
edge may well be carried on in conjunc- 
tion therewith. In general the instruc- 
tion is given in technical schools and 
colleges and in placement training in 
shops of the industry concerned. 

With reasonable supervision of avail- 
able facilities in industrial establish- 
ments no great difficulty should be 
experienced in providing the required 
equipment. Technical schools and col- 
leges maintain a high standard of in- 
struction and are usually fully equipped 
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with necessary mechanical appliances. 
It is essential that there be sufficient 
laboratory equipment, models for as- 
sembly, and machines for practical study 
and demonstration with all necessary 
tools and accessories. While most shops 
contain sufficient practical equipment 
and machinery for their own purposes, 
they may not be sufficiently equipped 
to give all the manipulative training 
which must be insisted upon for com- 
plete programs of instruction. There- 
fore the shops must be subjected to 
rigid investigation and supervision so 
that a proper supply of equipment be 
maintained as the number of trainees 
under instruction may demand. 

The wide range of mechanical ap- 
pliances and machinery concerned in 
industry does not permit of comprehen- 
sive classification of equipment. The 
broad proposition that industrial estab- 
lishments can usually be relied upon to 
furnish sufficient equipment for thor- 
ough training must suffice. 

It might appear that training for 
highly specialized objectives in profes- 
sional lines in the field of industry 
would present superior advantages to a 
deaf man. While such a course of 
action might be iustified in many in- 
stances it presents one practical disad- 
vantage. A deaf man has already one 
handicap. By specializing and limiting 
his employment we may virtually add 
a second handicap. The more specialized 
the training, the more limited will be 
the employment opportunity. Every 
effort is made to properly gauge em- 
ployment possibilities before training 
is prescribed. While some men go out 
and create opportunities, the majority 
are not so gifted. 

In certain states our choice of ob- 
jectives in the industrial field is in a 
measure limited by provision of em- 
ployers liability statutes. An employer 
hesitates to accept a deaf man if he is 
to constitute a liability. In general we 
endeavor to meet such objections by 
determining the exact inter-relation be- 
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tween the deaf man and his fellow 
employees. Is the man to perform a 


job where possibilities of personal in- 
jury are increased by inability to hear? 
If not, he has the same liability status 
as any other man. Can he be placed 
so that no mistake of his incurs the 
possibility of danger to fellow em- 
ployees? If there should be no 
objection to giving him employment. 


So, 


Unfortunately, besides the education 
of the deafened man, we must, in addi- 
tion, assume the burden of educating 
the prospective employer. We have taken 
every possible opportunity to advertise 
that the vocationally trained deafened 
veteran has a salable service, and I have 
yet to see a properly trained deaf man 
who can not stand shoulder to shoulder 
with a hearing man if only given equal 
opportunity. 


As an extreme illustration I might 
refer to the case of a man we trained 
as an automobile painter. In order to 
expand his business, he wished to pro- 
cure an automobile operator’s permit 
so that he might call for cars and 
deliver them after the paint job was 
completed. The State Highway Com- 
missioner of the state where this trainee 
lives has refused operator’s permits to 
deaf persons. Inasmuch as this case 
involved an ex-service man, I made 
a special appeal to the Commissioner. 
He replied that he would yield to no 
man in his desire to aid the disabled 
ex-service man, but it was his firm 
conviction that no person who was de- 
fective in any of the five senses should 
be permitted to operate an automobile 
on public highways. I conquered a 
strong desire to ask what the senses 
of taste and smell had to do with the 
question, and requested that at least 
our man be given any test desired, and 
to permit actual-demonstration to deter- 
mine his qualification for operating a 
car. The blunt answer came back that 
no deaf person would be granted a 
permit. There was nothing further I 
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could do but to close the matter with 
the mental observation that “There are 


none so deaf as those who will not 
hear.” 
Agriculture provides an_ especially 


promising and adaptable field for train- 
ing of men suffering from hearing de- 
fects because their work is almost en- 
tirely in the nature of “one man jobs” 
and the rehabilitated trainee is more or 
less independent of other people. There- 
fore the loss of hearing should cause no 
serious inconvenience. 


Agricultural instruction in most States 
is provided in the State University and 
for that reason a high standard of in- 
struction is available with the assurance 
that instructors and methods are efficient. 


The technical training in agriculture 
is accomplished during the winter months 
when textbook study and recitation work 
is more suitable. There need be no 
special equipment in the theoretical study 
except such laboratory equipment as is 
necessary for general chemical work 
and for special tests and analyses of 
materials. 


The manipulative training, however, 
must be provided on the University 
Farm, or on farms available for such 
work. Agricultural training must be 
carefully supervised and directed toward 
a definite objective. General agricultural 
training is futile and results in the pro- 
duction of little more than an educated 
hired man. Time will not permit of 
further reference to the possibilities of 
agriculture but you may note our results 
in the report I shall now present. 


The bureau has registered more than 
two thousand cases of defective hearing, 
of which approximately one thousand 
have been considered as special cases. 
About seven hundred have already been 
provided with lip-reading. Of the one 
thousand, we have rehabilitated approx- 
imately three hundred cases. I have here 
a tabulation of almost two hundred of 
these rehabilitated cases classified accord- 
ing to objectives as follows: 
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Gardener :.....-..---:... 
Poultryman. ............... 
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Hog Farm Megr...... 
Fruit Farm Megr.... 


Ranch Foreman........ .... 


Stock Ranchev........ 
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Rose Growet...........- 
Auto Mechanic........ 
Auto Electrician...... 


Auto Assembler...... .... 


Vulcanizer ................ 
Chauffeur © ......::...... 
Machinist. ....:.....2 
Machine Operator.. 
Steam Fitter............ 
Acetylene Welder... 
Sheet Metal Wkc.... 
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Draftsman ............ 
Electrician «.............. 
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Linotype Operator.. 
Stone Setter.............. 
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Shoemaker 
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Butter Maker.......... 
Soap Maker.............. 
Candy Maker............ 
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Sign Painter & Show 
Card Writer.......... 
Window Trimmer.... 
Interior Decorator.. 
Street Car 
Motorman. ............ 
Railway Car 
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Telegraph Operator 
Lithographer ............ 
Photographer .......... 


Supt. Box Fety...... .... 


Mgr. Fuel Co........... 
Employment Mgr.... 
Cigar Store Mgr... 
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 Lip-Reading Only 
Natural 
Lip-Reader 
Not Given 
Lip-Reading 


2 


wa: 


~ 


Store Manager... .... 
Grocery Storekeeper .... 


Saleefis  .is.:............ 
Real Estate 


pS arene 


Auto Supply 


_ ee 


Advertising 

Salesman .............. 
Baier sci ici 5x... 
Clerk, 

Foreign Trade...... 
Ledger Clerk.......... 
Bookkeeper .............. 
Accountarit .............. 
Stenographer  .......... 


Secreteee -iii5c...-.2..c. 


Bldg. ontractor.... 
Jobber—Knit Goods 
Policy Writer, 
Met. Life Ins....... 
Civil Engineer.......... 
Electrical Engr........ 


Hydro Elée. Engr... .... 


Steam Engineer...... 
Stationary 

Steam Engineer... 
Mechanical Engr... 
Mech. Draftsman... 
Metallurgist ........... 


Copper. ASsayer...... .... 


Jr. Chemist 
Mineralogy .......... 
Dental Mechanic...... 


DOING Fiji. ke. 
PRG 5 ices ks 


Obstetrician ............ 


Specialist, G.U. work £8 


Specialist, E.E.N.T. 
Specialist, 


PORES © acces. 


Veterinary Surg...... 
Bacteriologist ........ 
Roentgenologist ...... 


Churograttor .......... 


Embalmer ................ 

Special Private 
EO ee. 

Special Nurse, 
Pediatrics © ........... 


Teacher, Sociology.. .... 


Teacher, 
Lip-Reading  ........ 
Teacher, 
Bookkeeping ........ 
Teacher, 
Physical Training 
Teacher, 


Manual Training .... 


LOO eo ccecccccins 
Cotton Classer.......... 


CO gs et 8 
Poletman ........... .... 


Dressmaker .............. 
Welfare Officer, 


Amer. Legion...... .... 


Grand Total....181 


Number of rehabilitated 


27% of inductions. 
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DR. HAYS: The next paper will be 
“Rehabilitation Through Recreation; 
European Experiences of the Junior Red 
Cross,” by Mrs. Alice Ingersoll Thorn- 
ton. I take pleasure in introducing Mrs. 
Thornton. 


REHABILITATION THROUGH 
RECREATION 
By Avice INGERSOLL THORNTON 

With the slogan of “Happy Child- 
hood the World Over,” the American 
Junior Red Cross went to Europe 
in 1919 with the desire to assist in the 
rehabilitation of the little lives which 
had been so cruelly blighted by the 
World. War. As in all great emergen- 
cies, the first great necessities were 
shelter, food, and clothing, and we were 
glad to join with the many other relief 
agencies which were endeavoring to 
ameliorate the terrible conditions existing 
in all the war-ridden countries. It was 
not our desire to make material relief 
the major part of our program, however, 
and as soon as possible we started on 
what we were pleased to call a program 
of educational relief, consisting of play- 
grounds, vacation camps, scholarships, 
apprenticeships, rural children’s libraries, 
and welfare centers. As the American 
Red Cross and many other relief organi- 
zations had massed their supplies in 
France, it was there that the necessity 
for shelter, food and clothing first passed 
and we were able to begin our play- 
ground program. 

In spite of its wonderful parks and 
the lovely gardens which are the ad- 
miration of the world, Paris had never 
had a children’s playground as we under- 
stand the meaning of the word in 
America. On any summer day numer- 
ous little tots could be seen rolling hoops, 
taking donkey rides in the Champs 
Elysees, and sailing boats in the Luxem- 
bourg Gardens, but nowhere could we 
find any more expert play supervision 
among the children than that afforded 
by the trim little maid in her queer cap 
or the patient mother sewing on a park 
bench with one eye on her children to 
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see that they did not fall into the minia- 
ture lakes. 

After the War of 1870, the French 
government realized that something was 
necessary to promote the physical devel- 
opment of its men and a wave of gym- 
nastics of various sorts spread over the 
country. For many years different sys- 
tems of gymnastics were introduced 
into the schools and in the army, but 
they had finally lost their popularity and 
thinking people were looking for some 
better and more interesting way of 
developing their children. During the 
last 10 or 12 years many stadiums have 
been organized in the largest towns and 
cities and have done much to develop 
the football teams, racing, swimming, 
volley ball and tennis. All these organi- 
zations were’ private, however, and 
reached only a small proportion of the 
people. They of course were more apt 
to develop a few champions than to 
even up the physical development of the 
young people. Dr. E. T. Devine has 
said that play is natural and indispens- 
able to human beings, like sleep and food ; 
that the fish in the sea, monkeys in the 
branches, lambs in the fields, and birds 
in the air have room for play and seem 
to make the most of it. But the recrea- 
tional instinct of the European children 
had been so dulled through years of sor- 
row and fear and their weakened phys- 
ical condition that they no longer wished 
to play. In towns occupied by the enemy 
the children were not allowed to congre- 
gate in the streets or talk or play in 
groups, but had to remain by themselves 
in their own homes. This greatly 
accentuated the French children’s natural 
instinct for individual play until it was 
almost impossible to teach them to play 
together. When our first Paris play- 
ground was opened in the year 1920, 
we felt that we had gained a great 
triumph and it was with much anticipa- 
tion that we invited all the children of 
the 20th Arondissement to come and 
play with us in their free time. Imagine 
our surprise and disappointment when 
several hundred came and spent the 
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afternoon sitting around in rows as quiet 
as so many little mice. When a group 
was invited by the play leader to join 
in a game they would leave their seats 
with a sigh, but with the charming 
manners of all French children respond 
to the invitation. If the game was the 
least bit long or strenuous they were 
obliged to sit down before it was over, 
for the malnutrition, and the lack of 
care during the war had reduced their 
physical strength to the zero point. And 
so little did they care to play that the 
moment the play leader’s back was turned 
the game ceased, and they retired to the 
benches to sit in silence and watch the 
queer Americans who seemed to have 
so much strength and energy to waste 
in play. Much care was taken to arrange 
our American games to the needs of the 
French children and the manual of these 
revised games together with chapters on 
play leadership and the organization of 
playgrounds was published by the Amer- 
ican Junior Red Cross and distributed 
gratis to those interested. 

It was not the intention of the Ameri- 
can Junior Red Cross to furnish play- 
grounds to Europe, but rather to set 
up certain demonstration points where 
we could show what we meant by an 
American playground and so interest the 
French and other Europeans that they 
would wish to follow our example and 
spread the playground idea throughout 
their countries. This was the reason 
why we concentrated the first year in 
Paris on one large Playground near the 
Porte de Bagnolet in the 20th Arondisse- 
ment. This had been one of the most 
congested quarters during the war where 
houses already crowded had been obliged 
to make room for hundreds of incoming 
refugees who otherwise would have been 
obliged to sleep in the streets, and al- 
though a large per cent of these unfor- 
tunate visitors had returned to their 
homes in the liberated regions, a goodly 
number still remained. These were fam- 
ilies who had lost everything in the 
devastated area and so had nothing to 
go back to, and having also been deprived 
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of the male members of their family, 
were now obliged to support themselves 
and their children as best they could by 
working in the factories or shops of 
Paris. 

We were warned by the French au- 
thorities that we would not be able to 
conduct a playground in the 20th Aron- 
dissement because of the rough and 
untutored population. It was just out- 
side the gates of Bagnolet that that 
infuriated mob collected and marched 
with smoking torches, music and rioting, 
to burn the Bastille at the beginning of 
the French Revolution, and even to this 
day it is the most socialistic quarter of 
Paris. Although many well-conducted 
factories have been erected during the 
last few years, there is much that is 
unlovely and one is always warned not 
to walk through its streets at night. In 
spite of the advice of our good French 
friends, we decided that this was the 
very place we most wanted to start a 
playground, and may I say that although 
we worked for three years in this quarter 
not one unfortunate incident occurred, 
although our play leaders often remained 
until well on in the evening; neither 
were we ever obliged to use the police, 
who had volunteered their services. 

In addition to the regular activities 
of the playground, a school for play- 
ground leaders was organized and regular 
courses of study and practical experience 
given to French girls who were willing 
to take up regular playground work in 
their country. During our stay 75 young 
men and women were thus trained by 
competent instructors in American play- 
ground methods. It was not long before 
we began to see a change in the attitude 
of the children. The fresh air and 
healthy exercise plus the nourishing 
lunch served at 4 o’clock was having its 
effect. Children who had been deathly 
pale began to show signs of color in their 
cheeks. Little backs began to straighten 
and there was a different look in their 
eyes. Some of them even ventured to 
make a noise occasionally, much to the 
distress of the French mothers who came 
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to look on. A good deal of tactful 
conversation was necessary to make the 
mothers realize that a little healthy 
shouting at the right time was a good 
thing and that their children’s manners 
would not be ruined if they threw them- 
selves heartily into the games. The sand 
pile was a never-ending joy to the little 
tots and the older ones would swing in 
the board swings for hours upon end. 
It was a tremendous task, however, to 
get the children to really play a game. 
It was a great exertion for them to 
compete with others, even of their own 
size and physical strength. They did 
not feel the joy of group activity and 
they did not like to be beaten. If you 
tossed a ball to one of them, he ducked 
his head and ran, his natural instinct 
being to protect himself and find a 
quiet nook where he could sit in peace 
and watch the Americans. The first 
class of playground leaders was put on 
the field, the children divided up into 
small groups, and I will never forget 
my surprise upon visiting the _play- 
ground a few weeks later to see all the 
children actually engaged in play. A 
year afterwards the change was almost 
unbelievable, the children not oniy went 
through the motions of playing games 
but actually seemed to enjoy them. Their 
legs were quick to run races and their 
hands were eager to catch a ball. The 
appreciation of the parents was enthusi- 
astic and sincere. One little woman of 
the quarter said to me, “O Madame, you 
have no idea how many trousers my 
little boy wears out; sometimes I hardly 
know where I can get the next pair, but 
it is all right, I do not mind at all, for 
he looks like a different child. I can 
hardly realize that he is the same little 
fellow that I used to send to you last 
year. He was so thin and pale and 
listless and now just watch him running 
and jumping and shouting like the rest, 
and please, Madame, do all American 
children shout like that ?” 

By the second year 2,000 children 
were registered at the playground with 
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an average attendance of 600 a day, and 
a livelier lot of youngsters could not be 
found. The proof that our demonstra- 
tion was producing results came when a 
number of settlemént houses, vacation 
colonies and other organizations, began 
asking for assistance in organizing play- 
grounds in their part of town. We had 
set apart a certain portion of money for 
such cases and called it “playground 
extension.” This enabled us to make 
limited gifts of playground apparatus, 
give the services of our architect and 
the advice and instruction of our play- 
ground personnel. We were also glad to 
train playground leaders and explained 
to them every detail of the organization 
of their grounds. I hope you will pardon 
my pride in quoting a comment made on 
one of these playgrounds by Miss Jane 
Addams during one of her recent trips 
to Europe. She was being shown over 
a splendid settlement house at Le Valois 
Perret, one of the suburbs of Paris, by 
the French directress who had_ spent 
some time at Hull House. With her 
typical French modesty, the directress 
said: “You must not be too critical, Miss 
Addams, for of course our settlement 
is not like Hull House.” To which Miss 
Addams replied, “No, you are right; it 
is not altogether like it, for Hull House 
has no such playground as yours.” This 
was one of the playgrounds given by the 
American Junior Red Cross in its exten- 
sion work. 

But the piece of work which stands 
out most vividly in my mind is the play- 
ground in that section of Paris called 
the City Jeanne d’Arc and I only wish 
I were capable of drawing two pictures 
for you, the one of the unhappy chil- 
dren which it contained when I first 
visited the quarter and the wonderful 
sight I saw there just before leaving 
Paris last July. Anyone will tell you 
that that 13th Arondissement is the most 
miserable quarter in Paris. The 20th 
may be rough but it has large open 
spaces and while the houses themselves 
are crowded they are in fairly decent 
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condition and there are trees and fields 
as it is on the edge of the city. But 
the City Jeanne d’Arc is a_ festering 
mass of filthy tenements constructed by 
private persons for speculation, con- 
demned and purchased by the City in 
August, 1914, so that they might be 
torn down. But during the 5 years of 
war no one had time to reconstruct 
tenements and since the war there has 
been no money for such work. In the 
meantime the houses are swarming with 
miserable humanity and are a_ refuge 
for beggars, thieves and other evaders 
of the law. It has been said that no 
policeman will enter these tenements 
after dark and certainly it would be a 
very brave man who did. These houses 
disclose the most awful conditions I have 
ever seen. Although six and eight stories 
high, they contained no running water 
and each family was obliged to descend 
to the court to draw every drop of water 
used by their families. The toilets, one 
to a floor, were indescribable, and many 
of the rooms were dark. The rooms 
on the ground floor were as dark as a 
cellar, although inhabited by large fam- 
ilies with many children. The worker 
who accompanied me assured me that 
many of the 4 and 5-year-old children 
on the top floors, who shrank into corners 
like hunted ghosts as we approached, 
had never been down stairs, but had lived 
their entire lives in these dark, ill-smell- 
ing rooms. Large families were found 
living in one small room, often with one 
or more members ill. In order to give 
some assistance to these unfortunate 
beings a faithful company of French 
women had allied themselves to the City 
Department of Public Welfare and were 
trying to do something for the children. 
In one of the vacant rooms they organ- 
ized a dispensary and refectory, where 
hot lunches were given to the children. 
Each morning the nurses connected with 
the society would go through the most 
congested houses and bring down all the 
babies and little children to the dispen- 
sary where they were washed and advice 
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given to the mothers about clothing and 
food. If the mothers went out to work 
the children were kept all day and given 
a hot lunch; a little kindergarten was 
organized for the tiniest ones and as 
much play indulged in as was possible 
within the four walls of a small room. 
We were asked if it would be possible 
to organize a playground for the children 
of these families. We found that there 
was sufficient space for a playground in 
back of the tenements, which was being 
used at that time for a dump heap for 
all the refuse from the surrounding 
houses. Inspired by the vision of what 
we felt sure might be done for the chil- 
dren of this quarter, we went to work 
with a will and soon the refuse dump 
had been transformed into what we 
called our “back alley playground.” The 
ground was filled in, leveled and grav- 
eled, a wire fence with brightly painted 
posts run around all the available space, 
and simple playground apparatus set up, 
painted in the gayest colors we could 
find. One of the girls from the Aid 
Society was trained at our big play- 
ground and took charge of this new 
play space as soon as completed. The 
astonishment of the children was amus- 
ing to see and the problems of the play 
leader were many. The first inclination 
of the children was to grab the balls and 
make for home as fast as their feet 
would carry them. No idea of com- 
munity spirit or group recreation existed 
in those small heads. One illustration 
will give you a good idea of their social 
background. A little chap about 5 years 
old was playing with a pail one day 
when he remarked to one of the workers 
that he had one at home just like it. 
“O have you,” said she, “where did you 
get it?” “My father brought it to me,” 
was the prompt reply. “He stole it from 
one of the shops down town. My 
father’s a thief, you know, and he is an 
awfully smart man; the policemen have 
never been able to catch him yet.” 
Through the kindness of the American 
Red Cross, a good sized barrack was 
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put up in the court near the playground 
and the dispensary and refectory of the 
Aid Society moved into it from their 
cramped quarters in the tenement house. 
Although a temporary building, it was 
fixed up most attractively with fresh 
paint, cretonne curtains, and new tin 
kitchen utensils and was the pride and 
admiration of the quarter. The work 
thus fairly established, was turned over 
to the Aid Society to carry on and being 
exceedingly busy in other fields I did 
not visit the City Jeanne d’Arc for nearly 
a year, although I kept constantly in 
touch with them by telephone and letter, 
but one morning when I was paying my 
last visits, 1 decided to go out and see 
with my own eyes the wonders which 
the Aid Society assured me had been 
wrought through their devoted services 
and the aid of the American Junior Red 
Cross. Through their descriptions I was 
somewhat prepared for the change, but 
nothing but my own eyes could ever 
have convinced me of the miracle that 
had taken place. With the memory of 
my first visit keenly before me,. I 
walked into the court. It had in some 
way taken on a very respectable appear- 
ance, with the trim little playground and 
hospitable barrack, but when I opened 
the door and walked into the kindergarten 
as fresh and beautiful as any kinder- 
garten I have ever seen, and looked into 
the happy, upturned faces of a hundred 
little children, I thought that the millen- 
nium had come. ‘Look, children, here 
is our American lady,” said the teacher, 
and with a common impulse every child 
jumped from its chair and rushed to- 
word me, taking hold of my _ hands, 
clinging to my skirt, and one after the 
other holding up his or her face to be 
kissed. They were dressed in gay 
colored pinafores. There were flowers 
in the windows, pictures on the wails, 
a sand table, and all the things which 
little children love. They marched for 
me, sang their songs, recited pieces and 
did a dance. Could it be possible that 
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these were the silent little ghosts we had 
seen in the dark rooms of the tenements 
such a short time before? But I must 
not devote all my time to telling you of 
the work in France, though it is my 
favorite subject and I could go on for- 
ever ! 

The work in France having been Such 
a great success, it was decided to include 
playground work in our programs in 
Belgium and Italy. The first sites se- 
lected were Charleroi and La Louviere, 
mining towns which had been occupied 
by the enemy during the war and con- 
tained thousands of children. These 
towns at their best are a hard place for 
children, owing to the dark, smoky con- 
dition of the atmosphere. Hundreds of 
tall chimneys belch forth clouds of soft 
coal smoke which settle down into the 
valleys, coating everything with soot and 
giving the entire country a sad and 
grimy appearance. The Belgians them- 
selves cali it “the black country” although 
they will always find something attrac- 
tive to show you and end their discourse ~ 
by the remark that after all they love it 
with all its grime and dirt because it is 
their country. 

Belgium is a wonderful place to intro- 
duce any kind of social work for the 
people are well known for their organiz- 
ing ability and their keen social sense. 
The town fathers immediately saw the 
advantage to be gained through healthful 
organized play and a large tract of 
ground was selected for public play- 
grounds. Belgian play leaders trained 
on our playground in Paris were put in 
charge under the supervision of our 
playground experts and a_ wonderful 
season began. Like all our playgrounds, 
these were equipped with simple play- 
ground apparatus and a building where 
games could be enjoyed on rainy days. 
As these were to be permanent institu- 
tions, shower baths were added. On the 
opening day of the playground in La 
Louviere, 3,000 children from the pri- 
mary schools marched to the grounds 
and it was very easy to notice that they 
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were in poor physical condition. At that 
time, however, we did not notice a little 
fellow whom for obvious reasons we will 
call “Ty.” It took a more striking mis- 
fortune than the shivering in company 
with shivering comrades to bring him to 
our attention. The first Thursday, which 
is a school holiday in Belgium, everyone 
played with ardor, for these children are 
more vigorous than their little French 
friends, and did not have to be taught 
to enjoy play. Everyone was so ‘excited 
that none thought of stopping to eat the 
4 o’clock snack, which is part of the 
regime of all Belgian children, and when 
it became too dark to play everyone went 
into the field house and scrambled for 
the shower to remove the play grime. 
This they took in relays. In the last 
relay were Ty and five companions. 
They divested themselves of their clothes 
and proceeded to scrub under the rain of 
warm water. But in their condition the 
continuous play, the absence from the 
customary repast and the unaccustomed 
bath were too much for them. Ty 
started to cross the floor in search of 
a fugitive morsel of soap when he 
slipped, fell, and did not get up. He 
was picked up and laid on a bench and 
found to be quite unconscious and it was 
not five minutes before his five compan- 
ions had followed his example and were 
on the floor in a fainting condition. 
Playground workers in Europe have to 
be prepared for any emergency, and these 
children were brought back to conscious- 
ness, dressed, put near the stove and 
given a hot drink. This started the cure 
which was completed by slices of buttered 
bread and soon all were well and cheer- 
ful. From Ty’s mother we learned that 
he was 10 years old and had always 
been subject to fainting spells. The 
advantage of regular exercise in the 
open air, regular feeding and sleeping 
with open windows were explained to 
her and during the next year Ty was 
one of the most faithful attendants of the 
playground. A year later there was great 
excitement at La Louviere. The men’s 
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team of La Louviere was that afternoon 
to play a men’s team for Jumet but 
something had happened to the La 
Louviere men and only three could be 
mustered. There was nothing to do but 
fill in with some of the playground boys 
who had followed their older friends 
to cheer them on to victory. Two husky 
fellows were selected when little Ty pre- 
sented himself as a possible third. “O no, 
my little friend, you are too small,” said 
the play leader; but at the crestfallen 
look on the boy’s face he was obliged 
to qualify his prohibition with, “Well, 
perhaps you can take Robert’s place in 
the second half,” and by the light on 
the lad’s face he had seen that his “per- 
haps” had been taken as a promise. 


The first half of the game went ham- 
mer and tongs and Robert and Roger, 
the boy substitutes, worked hard and the 
three grown-ups perspired valiantly, but 
Robert could not see the basket and his 
partner threw only two goals, while 
Jumet, attacking hard, got an equal num- 
ber. 4 to 4 was the score at half time. 
Little Ty was on hand to claim his right 
to play in Robert’s place. His opponent, 
a lanky Sunday school teacher, towered 
mightily above him, but Ty was undis- 
mayed. The second half started. What 
chance had this little fellow against his 
giant opponent? They were both after 
the ball but it was Ty who got it and he 
was not the one to lose the ball on a 
wild pass. He brought it to the ground 
an instant and passed it low around the 
leg of his adversary to his team mate, 
then he struck for the goal, received a 
pass, and rushed through to the basket 
while his big opponent was still looking 
for him. There were wild cheers from 
the crowd, but Ty was not through. In 
a few moments he saw his opponent 
grab the ball from a melee under the 
goal, and by some miracle, receiving a 
long pass, added two more points to his 
team’s score. A third time he repeated 
the feat and the game was saved. The 
4 to 4 tie at, half time was changed now 
to a 15 to 6 victory, and Ty, tiny Ty, 
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the weakling of the year before, was the 
hero of this September day. He had 
saved the men’s team from defeat. | 
will wager that Ty appreciates the sacri- 
fices made by American school children 
to bring playgrounds to Belgium to lessen 
the darkness of the “black country” for 
many of its children. 

The playground movement has spread 
throughout Belgium in a wonderful way 
and has now been incorporated into the 
permanent program of the Belgian Junior 
Red Cross. They have started a training 
school of their own with the help of the 
government and the School for Social 
Workers in Brussels and happy groups 
of children can now be seen in most of 
the largest cities throughout the Walloon 
country, getting back to health and 
strength and happy childhood through 
organized play. I could go on and tell 
you of the splendid playgrounds organ- 
ized in the Testaccio quarter of Rome, 
in the City of Vienna, in Wilno, Poland, 
in Roumania and in Jugo-Slavia, but 
these examples which I have given would 
be practically repeated as the same con- 
ditions were found and the same results 
obtained. We have found that no matter 
how handicapped the children may be 
they will always respond to fresh air, 
sunshine and organized play, even though 
they have tradition and most unnatural 
experiences behind them. We have seen 
pale faces take on a rosy hue, dull eyes 
become bright, silent children become 
gay and talkative, and selfish children 
become generous and open-hearted under 
the influence of friendship and organized 
play, and so we look back with pleasure 
and satisfaction upon our playground 
work in Europe, knowing that it has 
played its part in the great movement 
for “Happy Childhood the World Over.” 


DR. HAYS: The next paper is “Inter- 
Relation of Economic, Educational and 
Recreational Rehabilitation in Social 
Work for the Deafened,” by Miss Ann 
Lehman, Placement Secretary, New 
York League for the Hard of Hearing. 
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THE INTERRELATION OF EDU- 
CATIONAL, RECREATIONAL, 
AND ECONOMIC REHABILI- 
TATION IN SOCIAL WORK 
FOR THE DEAFENED 
By ANN LEHMAN 
Placement Secretary, The New York 
League for the Hard of Hearing, 
126 East 59th Street, 

New York City 
What constitutes rehabilitation for the 
deafened person? Is it the ability to 
earn his living? Is it the acquisition of 
a feeling of comfort when in the com- 
pany of other deafened -people? Is it 
the mastery of lip-reading? Is it the 
happiness derived from riding a “deaf 
man’s” hobby? Is it the development 
of a congenial philosophy that extols 

the benefits of seclusion? 

The other day a gentleman came to the 
League to obtain some information about 
a certain trade school in the city. The 
ensuing conversations established the fol- 
lowing points : 

1, That he was in an occupation emi- 
nently suited to his disability and men- 
tality, and where his deafness was no 
handicap. 

2. That he was earning a comfortable 
living, and being unusually well paid 
for the grade of work done. 

3. That his desire for a new occupa- 
tion was motivated by his hatred of his 
fellow-workmen. 

4. That his choice of a new vocation 
was based solely upon his recognition of 
the fact that in the new occupation he 
would be able to work without associates. 

I cite this case to prove one point, 
namely, that the solution of the economic 
problem of the deafened person is not 
rehabilitation. This man thought he had 
an economic problem. In reality he had 
none. His rehabilitation on the spiritual 
and mental side was incomplete, and can 
only become well rounded when he over- 
comes his suspicion and dislike of his 
fellow-workmen. He can accomplish this 
only by a fuller understanding of the 
developments in his character brought on 
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by his deafness, recognizing that the 
fault rests with himself and not with 
his co-workers. He knew of lip-reading, 
yet scorned it; he knew that his voice 
was harsh and disagreeable to the ear, 
yet refused to make efforts to correct it; 
he knew that recreation was necessary 
to a well rounded existence, yet consid- 
ered himself superior to so human a 
failing. He is, in truth, a  startiing 
example of an utter lack of effort to- 
wards compensatory readjustment. Until 
this man is able to find some ray of 
humor in deafness he is relegated into 
the class of the unrehabilitated deafened. 


The inferiority complex present in 
maladjusted deafened persons frequently 
manifests itself in the abandonment of 
recreations. Feeling that the burdens of 
impaired hearing are too heavy for 
friends to bear, the deafened person will 
desert his usual amusements and asso- 
ciates and fail to substitute others. What 
recreations, after all, are impossible for 
the deafened person? Is hearing essential 
for an afternoon’s fun on the baseball 
diamond, the tennis court, or the golf 
links? Does mah-jong, bridge, or poker 
depend upon acuity of hearing? Why 
should we limit our recreational lives to 
riding hobbies that bar companionships ? 
Why become book-worms? Understand 
that I am not berating the educational 
and cultural value to be derived from 
both of these sources, but I feel that 
they should have a proportionate and not 
an exclusive place in our recreational life. 


Sometimes the deafened person coming 
in contact with a group similarly handi- 
capped considers it a recreational haven 
and fails to renew contacts in the outside 
world. Such groups, excellent in them- 
selves, should be a means to an end. 
Here the timid deafened person should 
receive courage and strength and a re- 
newing of social assurance that makes 
him more agreeable in his environment. 
The recreational activities of social serv- 
ice organizations for the deafened fail 
in their purpose if the deafened person 
is not made to feel that he can hold his 


head high and take and maintain his 
place in the world. It fails if it does 
not make him feel that he is a person 
and not a deafened person. Friendships 
between deafened persons, as with others, 
should depend upon congeniality of tem- 
peraments and not a common physical 
handicap. In proportion to the deafened 
person’s ability to overstep the limitations 
of deafness is he able to take his proper 
share of the recreational opportunities. 
We have all met the deafened person 
who, becoming touchy, grouchy and sour, 
thwarts every effort on the part of his 
friends. He resents and refuses to take 
part in their pleasures. Why should a 
deafened person become angry when an 
individual with whom he comes in con- 
tact raises his voice too much? Why 
not appreciate it as a kindly courtesy, 
somewhat misdirected, but  well-inten- 
tioned? Why shouldn’t a _ lip-reader 
interpret “mouthing” as a kindly act? 
It is up to us, who are deafened, to 
teach others these small points in accom- 
modation, but let us do it without feeling 
or showing any displeasure. Such ac- 
commodations should be on both sides. 
When we see the hundreds of kindnesses 
performed upon our streets every day 
towards those who have a visible handi- 
cap, why should we not assume that 
these same people would show us similar 
courtesies if they knew how? Sometimes 
a hearing device is necessary. Again and 
again we have met the person who comes 
in to try them. When we first speak to 
them it is necessary to increase the in- 
tensity of our voice considerably to make 
them understand. Then, when they don 
a hearing device we lower our voice to 
its normal pitch, and they remark, “But 
I can hear you just as well without it.” 
We inform them that our voices have 
been lowered and that now they are 
hearing normal speech tones, but they go 
away Satisfied that hearing devices are 
not for them. As far as they are con- 
cerned, it is far easier to have friends 
and relatives shout until their vocal 
muscles ache, rather than mar _ their 
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beauty with a cumbersome hearing aid. 
Let us always remember that the incon- 
veniences of deafness are borne by our 
friends as well as ourselves, and we 
must at all times make it as agreeable 
as possible for them. It has been pointed 
out that deafened people can always hear 
the things they want to hear. So we 
might find that all that is required on 
our part is closer attention. 

It is generally conceded by those inter- 
ested in the rehabilitation of the deafened 
that acquiring the art of lip-reading is 


an essential factor. Yet perfection in 
this art does not mean _ rehabilitation. 
Take for example, the case of a woman 


who spent many years in its study. She 
can be pointed out with pride by the 
school which trained her as an example 
of the wealth of benefits that lip-reading 
brings. Recently an unexpected turn in 
her fortune caused by the death of a 
member of her family forced her to 
return to the status of wage earner. 
While her educational adjustments to 
deafness were well made, she had limited 
her recreational life to the pleasures de- 
rived from her lip-reading studies. Her 
impulses toward segregation were so 
firmly developed that when she faced 
needed economic adjustments she was 
unable to do so adequately. Refusing 
to brave the competition in an industrial 
establishment, she resorted instead to 
home work, casting aside the helpful 
opportunities held out to her. 


Right here let me add that lip-reading 
covers only one-half of educational re- 
habilitation. The other half is the 
retention of the normal speaking voice. 
Last year you had the pleasure of hear- 
ing Miss Timberlake address you on this 
subject. During the past year, the New 
York League conducted such a class but 
found it was poorly attended because 
deafened persons still fail to see the 
need. With small effort this defect 
concomitant with deafness can be over- 
come and it is up to us to do it. 

Finally I wish to say that only in 
social service organizations for the deaf- 
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ened can complete rehabilitation be 
brought about, and, let me repeat, com- 
plete rehabilitation fits the deafened per- 
son for work, study and play among 
persons with normal hearing. It is only 
in such an organization that we can 
expect and demand that the worker 
have, not only a sympathetic understand- 
ing of the problems of deafness, but 
also technical knowledge regarding its 
amelioration and prevention, quacks and 
their favorite cures, the local industrial 
situation and where the deafened fit in. 
And it is only here that we find the 
equipment for the worker to work with. 
If a person needs employment, it is 
found for him; if a hearing device is 
necessary, he is shown the latest improve- 
ments in the hearing device exhibit; if 
medical attention is needed, the consult- 
ing board of otologists can be called 
upon; if play is the thing required, he 
is brought to the recreation groups; if 


lip-reading, the opportunities available 
for its study are pointed out. Or, if it 
be the opportunity to serve others, a 


niche in the organization is found. 
There is a place in every organization 
for every member. Some can serve best 
by helping in the practice department, 
some by aiding fund raising efforts, by 
contributing to bazaars, rummage and 
cake sales, some by seeing that the books 
in the library are in repair and in order, 
and all by attending meetings and giving 
the newcomers the “glad hand.” For 
even though we are deafened we appre- 
ciate a friendly greeting when we enter 
a new group. 

We, of the New York League, firmly 
believe that the acme of rehabilitation 
is reached only through service to others. 
For that reason we have adopted for our 
motto, “Rehabilitation Through Service.” 


DR. HAYS called for discussion of 
the foregoing papers from the following 
persons : 

Judge Kathryn Sellers, of the jure 
nile Court, Washington, met. 

Mr. Walter O. Smith, Treasurer of 
the Federation. 
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Miss Emma B. Kessler, of the Kess- 
ler School of Lip-Reading, in Omaha, 
Nebraska. 

Mr. Walter Ufford, Secretary of the 
Associated Charities, Washington, D. C. 

JUDGE SELLERS had just learned 
of the interest the hard of hearing adult 
is taking in the hard of hearing child. 
She said that as the child is father of 
the nation, his elders could not escape 
concern in his shortcomings and handi- 
caps. She emphasized the fact that no 
group could retire into itself and evade 
responsibility for what is transpiring in 
the world. 

MR. SMITH made a plea for more 
recreation for the deafened. He said 
that the emotions of the deaf tended 
toward starvation because emotions are 
aroused chiefly by the sounds we hear. 
Real recreation stimulates the emotions, 
so the deaf owe it to themselves to get 
as much recreation as needed. They need 
something of that nature, more than the 
hearing, for the deaf are under a greater 
strain than the hearing. He urged that 
the deafened give all forms of play a 
fair trial to decide which forms would 
give the greatest pleasure and then take 
those forms, with regularity and enthu- 
siasm. 

MISS KESSLER said that the great- 
est handicap the deafened had to meet 
was the prejudice of public opinion. If 
the proper selection of employment is 
made and the deafened person fitted to 
his job, his employment not only makes 
over his life, but lowers the handicap 
for the deafened in the future. As an 
instance she told of a woman of thirty 
who had just been fitted for normal 
living. Through scarlet fever when a 
child, she was left hard of hearing and 
her progress through the public schools 
as far as the sixth grade had been just 
what it would have been had she been 
both lazy and stupid, when as a matter 
of fact she was neither, and through 
all her years of difficulties had retained 
a very sweet disposition. 

Because of her poor ears she was 


able to get only the poorest paid work, 
such,as work in a printing office at three 
dollars a week, work in a window shade 
factory where she had to stand all the 
time, or cleaning work at thirty cents 
an hour, ete. 

Her family did nothing to make things 
easier for her, or to explain things she 
did not understand. For _ instance, 
though thirty years old and having at- 
tended Sunday school all her life, she did 
not know the significance of Easter! 

When she was given lip-reading lessons 
she was also given a great deal of general 
information. When she had _ learned 
lip-reading she was placed in a business 
school and was given training in type- 
writing and comptometry, and now she 
is making a good salary and is a happy 
woman. 

MR. UFFORD spoke on the necessity 
of preventive treatment for all the ills 
of mankind, whether they be deafness 
or some other type. He said that as a 
social worker he had found that a phys- 
ical defect was often the root trouble 
when people came to the point of need- 
ing help from the Associated Charities. 
That a physical breakdown was often 
followed by an economic one, and that 
in turn, at times, by a moral one. For 
this reason he could not put too much 
emphasis on the need for preventive 
measures in conserving the public health. 

Miss Peck’s motion that the speakers 
be given a vote of thanks was seconded 
and carried, and adjournment followed. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 4, 1924. 
Evening Session. 

The meeting was called to order by 
President Hays at 8.45 o'clock. 

DR. HAYS: Before proceeding far- 
ther this evening I should like to read a 
copy of a telegram just received from 
Mrs. Mary E. Rice, President of the 
League for the Hard of Hearing, Los 
Angeles, California, and addressed to 
Miss Lucy Ella Case, who is here repre- 
senting the Los Angeles League. It 
says: 








“Greetings to our delegate. Bring all 
to Los Angeles next June.” ; 

Certainly that is a nice invitation from 
far away. I am sure we all appreciate it. 

The program for this evening is a 
rather extensive one and is to be covered 
in different directions by Dr. Palmer, of 
New York City; Dr. Richardson, of 
Washington, D. C.; Miss Louise Wim- 
satt, of Washington, D. C.; and Dr. 
Franklin W. Bock, of Rochester, New 
York. 

The first speaker is Dr. Arthur Pal- 
mer, who will tell of the “Work of the 
Clinic for Prevention of Deafness in 
Children at the New York League.” 

DR. PALMER: Mr. President, ladies 
and gentlemen, I appreciate the honor 
you have conferred upon me, but I am 
sure there are others who could fill the 
bill better than I. 

According to your program of today, 
you have been hearing much about the 
rehabilitation of the deafened from vari- 
ous viewpoints—educational, recreational, 
and so on. There is a movement on 
foot tonight that, I warn you, is going 
to put some of the rehabilitators out of 
a job. This may not take place tomor- 
row, nor a year from tomorrow, nor 
perhaps ten years from tomorrow; but 
we have a plan on foot whereby we are 
ultimately to take the child whose hearing 
is slightly impaired, or the child in 
danger of becoming deaf and so guide 
its life and so treat its ears and so care 
for its hygiene that it will not grow up 
to require the services of any rehabili- 
tator. 

At the instigation and under the 
leadership of your President, Dr. Har- 
old Hays, a clinic for the prevention 
and treatment of deafness was estab- 
lished in October, 1922. 


This clinic has been held regularly 
twice every week, with the exception 
of the summer months, and is steadily 
growing in attendance and usefulness 
to the deafened child. 


The need of such a clinic has long 
existed. Far too many school children 
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are destined to the severe handicap of 
deafness, perhaps for life, because those 
conditions which predispose them to 
deafness have received, at best, scant 
attention or gone untreated altogether. 

Not only from the humanitarian but 
from the economic standpoint it is 
exceedingly important that every meas- 
ure possible be taken to prevent the 
onset of deafness in the child, if, later 
on, he is to attain the highest useful- 
ness as a citizen. Too many children 
who show early signs of impairment 
of hearing are neglected, not through 
their own fault, but through the fault 
of the parent, who either does not ap- 
preciate the danger of permanent deaf- 
ness, or is indifferent to it; or through 
the failure of the physician or various 
institutions and organizations estab- 
lished for the purpose, to provide 
adequate means to meet the demand for 
help. If we neglect the child, we only 
increase our problem. 

The slightly deafened child frequently 
offers every hope of improvement if 
properly cared for. The same child, if 
neglected, too often becomes a_ hope- 
lessly deafened adult. Hence the or- 
ganization of the New York Clinic for 
the Prevention of Deafness in Children, 
we believe to be a step in the right 
direction and trust that similar clinics 
will be organized in other cities, where 
they do not already exist. 

You may ask, “Is not this work 
cared for by ear clinics already in 
existence?” I answer, only to a limited 
extent. By far the majority of ear 
clinics pay particular attention to the 
treatment rather than to the prevention 
of deafness and the majority of patients 
treated are adults. Moreover, very few 
clinics are equipped to provide the most 
efficient treatment. In our clinic, Dr. 
Hays and his associates are trying to 
use every known approved method in 
caring for the children who attend the 
clinic and are trying, wherever possible, 
to prevent the onset of deafness by re- 
lieving conditions which predispose to 
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progressive impairment of hearing. At 
this moment there is need for more 
space, more physicians, a number of 
hospital beds and funds for same, if we 
are to increase in usefulness in the 
future as we have in the past. 

The following statistics will be of 
interest to you, in that they represent 
to some extent the type of cases treated 
and the results which have been ac- 
complished. 

During the period from October, 1922, 
to May, 1924, the total number of chil- 
dren treated was 119. Of these 85 
were males and 34 females. The aver- 
age age was 10 years, the youngest 3 
and the oldest 18. Both ears were 
affected in 88 cases, or 73%; the ears 
were practically normal in 26 cases, or 
21%. The diagnosis in 48 cases, or 
40% of the total cases, was chronic 
suppurative otitis media. In 50 cases, 
or 41%, chronic progressive deafness; 
in 3 cases, or 2%, nerve deafness; in 
2 cases, or 1.8%, combination nerve 
and chronic progressive deafness, and, 
finally, in 3 cases, or 2%, deaf mutism. 

The total number of treatments given, 
was approximately 1,150. The greatest 
number of visits by one child was 50, 
the least one. 


In 54 cases, or 45%, the adenoids 
and tonsils had been previously re- 
moved, in 33 cases, or 29%, the adenoids 
and tonsils were diseased, and removal 
either advised or accomplished. I think 
that in those last figures we have cause 
for considerable gratification. I am 
sure that in a similar series gotten to- 
gether twenty or twenty-five years ago 
we never would have found so high a 
percentage of children who had had 
their adenoids and tonsils removed; 
which proves that the general practitioner 
realizes the importance of having this 
done in cases where hearing is slightly 
impaired or where there is danger of 
its impairment and no doubt in many 
cases the tonsils and adenoids were re- 
moved with that end in view—to pre- 
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vent the onset of deafness. That may 
not have been the sole reason. 


Sinusitis was present in 30 cases, or 
25% ; deviated septum in 16 cases, or 
13% ; hypertrophy of posterior tip in 6 
cases, or 5%. 

The probable causes were, suppura- 
tion 48, or 40%; measles 14, or 10%; 
scarlet fever 7, or 5%; wax 5, or 4%; 
colds 18, or 16%; influenza 4, or 3%; 
pneumonia 7, or 6% ; others 16, or 14%. 

The amount of hearing in 74 cases 
recently tested was classified as follows: 
slightly impaired 26, or 34% ; good 19, 
or 25%; fair 8, or 10%; poor 12, or 
15% ; very poor 5, or 6%; practically 
absent 4, or 5%. Therefore you see 
that about 75% of the cases we have 
in our clinic offered every chance for 
improvement. They were classified 
either as slightly impaired, good, or 
fair. However, if these cases were 
allowed to go on untreated, they would 
soon be going down the scale into the 
lower classes, where hope for improve- 
ment is very much less. 

There were 28 cases who paid only 
one visit to the clinic, approximately 
half of whom did not require further 
treatment. I think I ought to say that 
with reservation, because I feel that 
possibly if we had had a little more 
light on some of those cases which we 
did not require to come back, we would 
have found that they were among the 
most important cases to be cared for. 
The hearing was slightly impaired and 
we could hardly detect it with modern 
methods. 1 imagine some of those were 
on the way to progressive deafness, and 
I think we must emphasize in the future 
the care of even slightly deafened chil- 
dren. The others remained away for 
other reasons, one of which, no doubt, 
was indifference on the part of the 
parent. 

The results of our efforts to date 
may briefly be listed as follows: cured 
6% ; improved 48% ; unimproved 22% ; 
not listed 25%: practically normal on 
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admission 19%. In getting together 
these statistics we tried to be very 


conservative and no doubt the percent- 
age of cured might with slight varia- 
tions be increased considerably. How- 
ever, you note that our improved was 
48%, which, I think, is a very good 
showing. You remember that I said 
25% were not listed. That includes 
those who did not return, for an un- 
known reason, after letters had been 
sent to them. Very likely many of 
those were improved, perhaps cured. 
If we could have gotten at those cases 
and tested them no doubt our cured and 
improved percentages would have been 
increased. 

Of the suppurative ear conditions, ap- 
proximately 80% were improved by 
treatment. 

We fully realize that we have only 
scratched the surface of this problem of 
the prevention of deafness in children 
in New York City. We firmly believe 
that the clinic organized is a step in 
the right direction and in the future we 
hope to enlarge our facilities and in- 
crease the frequency of treatments given 
until we attain what we consider the 
proper amount for each child. We 
desire to express our thanks for the 
excellent cooperation given by members 
of the New York League for the Hard 
of Hearing in getting the children to 
the clinic and searching out proper 
cases for treatment. 

Regarding our aims, in connection 
with this work. In the first place we aim to 
educate the parents and the teachers, 
and, finally, we want a building in the 
heart of New York City, a building 
equipped with every known approved 
device for the prevention of deafness. 
In this building we want a capable 
staff of physicians, nurses, secretaries 
and administrators whose sole purpose 
in life is to prevent deafness. In this 
building we would have hospital beds 
where we could operate on cases to 
prevent the onset of deafness. We want 
this building to stand for the happiness 
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and the greatest usefulness of every 
child who is likely to become deaf. We 
want this building to say to deafness, just 
as France said to Germany when France 
was in danger of German invasion, 
“Thou shalt not pass.” We want this 
building to say to every deafened child 
in New York, “You shall not pass the 
threshold of life with the impairment 
of hearing as a handicap upon your 
shoulders.” Here, indeed, is work 
enough and good enough for us all. It 
behooves every one of us to find his 
part in it and once that part is found 
to play the good steward in order that 
these ends may speedily and efficiently 
be attained. 


DR. HAYS: Last night Dr. Richard- 
son did us the kindness of welcoming 
us here in behalf of the medical profes- 
sion of the District of Columbia. To- 
night I have the pleasure of welcoming 
Dr. Richardson to our organization and 
as a speaker. It is pleasing to have 
certain prominent men located in vari- 
ous parts of the United States always 
ready to lend a helping hand when we 
need it so badly. I have always felt 
that we could confidently call upon Dr. 
Richardson in any emergency. If you 
knew of the interviews and correspond- 
ence we have had with Dr. Richardson 
this year, you would appreciate what 
good help he has contributed toward 
making possible this meeting and pro- 
moting our cause in general. He has 
entered into this program in the same 
lofty spirit he has shown toward us, 
and it is with great pleasure that I 
welcome Dr. Charles W. Richardson, 
who will read a paper on “Conservation 
of Hearing.” 


DR. RICHARDSON: I am afraid 


you are too gracious, sir. 


CONSERVATION OF HEARING 
By Cuartes W. Ricnarpson, M. D. 


Health problems and how to meet 
them, while being a subject of scientific 
consideration for many years by the 
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medical profession, has only lately been 
taken into serious consideration by the 
lay population. The coming of epidem- 
ics, their passing, the methods of their 
prevalence and control were only pass- 
ingly noted by the mass of the popula- 
tion affected thereby. With stoic in- 
difference they have looked upon those 
insidious affections, which have been 
affecting the human race from time 
immemorial—those diseases which pro- 
duce an indifferent symptom from time 
to time, nature as it were calling the 
individual attention to the commencing 
invasion of an organ or system of the 
body—until within the past few years 
the medical profession’s warnings have 
brought fruit and the public are pre- 
pared for the gospel of prevention and 
conservation. 


One of the greatest advances made in 
this respect is the gradual filtration in 
the lay mind of the advisibility of hav- 
ing periodic medical examinations of 
the supposedly healthy individual. 


In the realm of otology there is one 
condition which has been the subject 
of serious scientific consideration of 
otologists ever since its acceptance as a 
special branch of medicine, and that is 
the number of people affected with 
gradual but progressively increasing 
impairment of the hearing. The path- 
ology of these conditions is now fairly 
well understood, and to a certain degree 
many of their causative factors. Fur- 
ther study will elucidate other facts 
which will enable us to plan more thor- 
oughly for greater prevention. The 
science of medicine in the department 
of otology has been aggressive in its 
efforts along lines of conservation for 
many years, but it has been consider- 
ably handicapped by a partly incredu- 
lous profession and through an almost 
doubting laity. For reasons patent to 
anyone, the individual who is insidiously 
affected with an ailment of the ears, 
which if not guarded against and cor- 
rected, will lead onward to lasting and 


progressive impairment of the hearing, 
neglects or fails to seek the proper 
medical advice in the early stage when, 
only, complete relief may be expected. 


One of the most important principles 
to be thought of in the conservation of 
the hearing is the maintainence of the 
physical well-being in as nearly a nor- 
mal state as possible through proper 
bathing, clothing, exercise, rest, sleep, 
food and avoidance of undue exposure 
without proper protection. Most of the 
acute and many of the chronic causes 
of impairment of the hearing, are due 
to violation of one or more of the above 
suggestions with regard to the main- 
tenance of the body in a normal tone. 
When the physicai condition is below 
par we are unduly susceptible to infec- 
tions of the upper air tract, which 
frequently lead to infections of the ears. 
One well knows the disaster produced 
by an abscess of the ear, but few realize 
the fact’ that an acute middle ear 
catarrh, characterized by slight fullness 
in the ears, stuffiness, and undue reson- 
ance of their own voice, attended with 
no perceptible impairment of the hear- 
ing, may be the starting point of that 
pathology which in a period of a year 
or more will be characterized by a grad- 
ual but progressive impairment of the 
hearing. One such attack may be the 
cause of the permanent impairment— 
several such are almost certain to be 
the provocative agent. 


I have mentioned proper food as a 
factor to be considered in the conserva- 
tion of the hearing and I can not im- 
press upon you too strongly this fact. 
A properly balanced diet is essential to 
the physical well-being. The effect of 
deficiency diet upon the intestinal tract 
and other organs and tissue of the body 
has been too well demonstrated by nu- 
merous experimentors to require further 
comment. 


These errors in diet have been ex- 


tensively proven to have direct influence 
upon the integrity of the mucosa of the 
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upper air tract, the communicating 
sinus, and the auditory apparatus. One 
of the most frequent violations in this 
respect is the over consumption of 
sugar. We are becoming a nation of 
excessive sugar consumers. The use 
of sugar in improper proportions for 
food by adults is serious enough, but 
this habit as practiced by children is at 
times attended with alarming results. 

In conservation of the hearing we 
must take due consideration of the 
proper attention to be given the auditory 
apparatus of the new-born and_ the 
infant. As Politzer and others have called 
to our attention, there exists a_pre- 
disposition for middle ear inflamma- 
tion in the tympanic cavity in infants 
on account of retarded involution of 
the foetal myxomatous tissue contained 
therein. On account of this susceptibil- 
ity of infants to infections of the ears 
due care should be exercised in carrying 
out the proper hygiene of the nose. 
throat and ears during the early months 
of infancy. Suppurative inflammation 
in the middle ears of infants is often 
the starting point of later marked im- 
pairment of the hearing. 

Thorough examination of the ears 
should be made of all infants suffering 
from repeated attacks of gastro-enteritis. 
It was M. Renaud who called our atten- 
tion to the fact that these attacks oc- 
casionally originate and are maintained 
through persistent, mild inflammation 
of the middle ear. 


Early opening of the drum membrane 
in all severe types of inflammation of 
the middle ears is essential for the con- 
servation of the hearing. The less 
protracted the inflammation and the 
quicker it is brought to resolution the 
less likelihood is there of destructive 
changes being wrought within the tym- 
panic cavity, and for the passing of the 
acute inflammation into one or other of 
the chronic changes which result in 
irremediable and progressive impairment 
of the hearing. 
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It is only within recent years that 
this procedure has been recognized in 
its important role as a method for the 
conservation of hearing. In the early 
days of my practice as an otologist it 
was only after prolonged pleading with 
the patient or parents that I was able 
to gain reluctant consent to this oper- 
ative measure. The profession and the 
laity now recognize it as a most ex- 
pedient measure, not only by relieving 
the immediate pain, but also as the most 
advantageous operation for cutting short 
the duration of the disease and thereby 
lessening the dangers of impairment of 
the hearing. 

It is essential for the profession, as 
well as the laity, to appreciate the im- 
portance of bringing all acute inflamma- 
tions of the tympanic cavity to the 
normal or as nearly to the normal as 
can be attained through local and gen- 
eral treatment. As long as there re- 
mains pathology in the middle ear 
without proper intervention there is a 
possibility of its passing into a chronic 
form with the resulting slow, progress- 
ive types of inflammation. It has been 
my experience and that of many of my 
colleagues that the patient is-too apt to 
separate himself from his medical at- 
tendant, or strongly express a desire to 
do so as soon as the oppressive or an- 
noying symptoms have subsided. In 
acute catarrh after the marked impair- 
ment of hearing has subsided, the full- 
ness and ringing in the ears has ceased, 
the patient is ready to be discharged 
and the aurist frequently finds it dif- 
ficult to impress upon the patient that 
pathology still exists and that the ear 
must be completely restored to the nor- 
mal before he desists from treatment. 
That the slight impairment in hearing 
evidenced through testing will be natur- 
ally restored is a certainty in the mind 
of the patient. In the acute suppurative 
inflammations he is frequently ready 
for discharge as soon as the suppura- 
tion ceases. He is more than willing 
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to take the chance on the restoration 
of the hearing. 

I believe some of my own profession 
are too lax in regard to the too early 
discharge of patients with slight im- 
pairment of the hearing, especially in 
the suppurative cases among children. 
A greater appreciation of the import- 
ance of a complete restoration of the 
hearing, whenever the ears are acutely 
affected, will result in a marked con- 
servation of the hearing. 


The removal of sources of present or 
possible infection is essential to the 
conservation of hearing. The most patent 
sources of infection are the tonsils, 
enlarged and diseased adenoids and the 
communicating nasal sinuses. The ad- 
vent of the complete enucliation of in- 
fected tonsils has been a source of 
untold value to the conservation of the 
hearing. There is no question that 
infected and enlarged tonsils are the 
direct avenue through which many of 
the types of pathology which affect the 
middle and internal ears, of a slow and 
progressive form, are engrafted upon 
the conducting and receptive portions 
of the auditory apparatus. In an over- 
whelming majority of cases are infec- 
tions to be traced through the diseased 
tonsils rather than through infections 
of the para-nasal sinuses or obstructive 
lesions of the nasal cavities. The effects 
of excision of tonsils and adenoids in 
children and young adults will no doubt 
have a marked influence on lessening 
the occurrence of infection in the patients 
so treated and thus conserve the hear- 
ing in hundreds of thousands of indi- 
viduals so treated. This conservation, 
while being more conservative among 
adults with infected tonsils, will, no 
doubt, play an important role in this 
respect. 


The greater care which is now being 
exercised in the management and treat- 
ment of the ears in the infectious dis- 
eases of childhood, both by the pedia- 
trician and the general practitioner, is 
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having a very beneficent influence on 
the conservation of the hearing. Quick 
recognition of the onset of ear complica- 
tions is now the rule rather than the 
exception in these diseases; with the 
result that immediate adoption of the 
proper treatment is being attended with 
potential influences in the prevention 
of lasting injuries to the hearing. 


A searching investigation should be 
made of commencing impairment of the 
hearing for general, as well as local 
conditions which may be causing and 
maintaining the infection. Often in un- 
certain cases a Wasserman test will _ 
reveal the source of infection. 


Thoroughly conducted investigations, 
made here and there of the auditory 
apparatus and its adnexa by competent 
aurists have demonstrated a number of 
children attending our public schools 
who have more or less impairment of 
the hearing which is remediable, 
through correction of general condi- 
tions, removal of sources of infections, 
and the institution of appropriate. local 
treatment. Some method should be adopt- 
ed, more salutary and efficient than that 
now in use by which children attendant 
upon the public schools should have 
their auditory capacity tested and proper 
examinations made by competent aur- 
ists, so that they may be referred to 
the proper medical expert to relieve this 
existing condition. It is incumbent 
upon us to spread the gospel of preven- 
tion; the methods by which it can be 
accomplished, to instil in the average 
mind that children should be carefully 
watched for defects in the hearing: 
That when children are inattentive, do 
not respond quickly to the spoken voice, 
or quickly react to sounds, their hearing 
is probably affected. To impress upon 
the general public that when they be- 
come conscious of their ears, in any way 
whatsoever, they should pay heed and 
seek advice. 

In this consideration of the conserva- 
tion of the hearing it is probably too 
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great a hope to expect the public to im- 
mediately accept the views of this or- 
ganization and a few medical men with 
regard to the importance of conserva- 
tion of the hearing. In this as in all 
great efforts for conservation, whether 
in material, animal or vegetable life, 
there must first be the appreciation by 
a few of the great fact of waste and 
destruction, and the earnest desire to 
investigate, remove the cause and bring 
about restitution. These pioneers must 
group together as you have done for 
the purpose of preaching the gospel, 
expounding the facts and spreading the 
doctrine until the many are brought to 
an appreciation of the importance of 
the subject. 


DR. HAYS: The next speaker of 
the evening is Miss Louise Wimsatt, 
who will tell us about the work for 


hard of hearing children in the public 
schools of Washington, D. C. After 
Miss Wimsatt speaks to us, she will 
give a demonstration of her work with 
two of her pupils. 


WORK FOR THE HARD OF HEAR- 
ING CHILDREN IN THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


By Louise Wimsatt 
Dreams do come true sometimes ! 


Before the Speech Reading Club of 
Washington was organized, Dr. Charles 
W. Richardson, who has always been a 
leader in work for the deafened, showed 
how important he thought it was to have 
speech reading taught in the public 
schools by calling the attention of a mem- 
ber of the Board of Education to the 
value of this work in the schools. Three 
years ago when the Speech Reading 
Club of Washington was organized, 
Miss Hedrick, who had been doing cor- 
rective speech work and teaching speech 
reading for some time in Washington, 
made a plea at one of our first board 
meetings for help for the child in the 
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public schools whose hearing was below 
normal. She suggested that the teachers 
of the club form a class for these chil- 
dren and hold the class meetings in the 
club rooms. She hoped through this 
voluntary work to demonstrate to the 
school authorities the value of speech 
reading to such children, and to convince 
them of the importance of placing this 
course in the curriculum as a part of the 
regular instruction of such children in 
the schools. 

The teachers gladly offered their serv- 
ices and an attempt was made to interest 
both the children who needed speech 
reading and the school officials, but our 
efforts were unsuccessful. From time 
to time, however, the subject came up, 
and last year a determined campaign 
was planned for the benefit of the 
slightly hard of hearing children in the 
public schools, who were struggling along 
desperately to keep up with their classes. 
and who, with the aid of speech reading 
might. not only keep up but have a 
chance to lead. Most effectual work in 
this line was done by Miss Wright and 
Mrs. Hubert. They went straight to 
headquarters and pressed the claims of 
these handicapped children. They were 
instrumental in having a survey made, 
and offered their services as teachers 
without compensation until the value 
of these lessons could be demonstrated. 
Miss Timberlake, editor of the VoLtTa 
Review, furnished the data for the 
necessary test. 

The survey made in the schools for 
both the white and colored children 
disclosed a much larger number of hard 
of hearing pupiis than we supposed 
existed. Before school closed, the 
nurses and medical inspectors tested 
all suspected cases scientifically and the 
number actually needing lessons was 
reduced. It was decided, though, that 
these children should have their “chance” 
and a search for a teacher was at once 
begun by Mrs. Atherton, whose fine work 
in correcting speech had aroused the 
enthusiasm of the school authorities. 
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It had been through the unselfish 
efforts of Miss Wright and Mrs. Hubert 
that our dream of having speech reading 
classes in the public schools had come 
true, and it seemed as if they were the 
logical appointees. But one of the reg- 
ulations governing the schools of the 
District debarred them, as only applicants 
possessing perfect hearing are eligible. 
Thus it happened that I received a tem- 
porary appointment as teacher of speech 
reading in the District. I looked up 
cases which had been reported, selected 
those children who needed lessons, and 
in two weeks, classes were formed in 
seven different schools in various parts 
of the city. In a short time another 
school was added to our lists, and chil- 
dren from nearby schools came to the 
nearest speech reading center. We began 
with thirty-two children. From month to 
month, this number has been increased 
and more than seventy-five children have 
been instructed in speech reading during 
the vear. 

Miss Bruhn’s invaluable book has been 
the basis of the work, but material from 
all sources has been used to make the 
work varied. I soon found they loved 
spelling matches, enjoyed capitals given 
in various ways, and begged for stories. 
Grading the children has been the most 
difficult problem. As we cannot get 
results from using the same work for 
a child of six and a child of twelve, 
whenever possible the classes have been 
divided. 

While most of these children are 
only slightly hard of hearing, we have 
found a few very, very hard of hearing, 
whose limited use and understanding of 
language necessitates special training for 
them. Three of these children will be 
sent to the school for, deaf children at 
Kendall Green next year. One _ boy 
who had been hopelessly lagging behind 
his classes for years entered that school 
last January and already shows marked 
improvement in his use of language. 
These children, after their English shall 


have been straightened out, will probably 
be able to return to the public schools. 


Educators agree that at no time in our 
mental development do we so readily ac- 
quire a foreign language as in our 
younger years. Speech reading is mas- 
tered much as a foreign language is. 
Children possess, as part of the heritage 
of childhood, certain qualities which 
appear to make for success in ivarning 
to read speech from the lips—lack of 
self-consciousness, imagination and an 
unconscious surrender to that sort of 
sixth sense which we characterize as 
intuition. For these reasons undoubtedly 
the children have, to use a very homely 
expression, taken to speech reading “as 
ducks take to water.” 


It was not long before results were 
apparent, and the children themselves 
began to come to me with statements 
like these: “Now I .can_ understand 
everything my teacher says,” “My teach- 
er says I have improved so much since 
I have had these lessons and I am getting 
the best marks I have ever had,” “1 
got my spelling lesson today and ii was 
the first time I ever got it,” “My mother 
says my lip-reading is a miracle,” “Lip- 
reading has helped me lots.” Every 
teacher of speech reading knows the joy 
such tributes bring to her heart, and 
can well imagine what it meant to me 
to have these children’s faces “lifted up, 
holding wonder like a cup,” as_ they 
talked the miracle over with me. But 
I wanted the children’s reports con- 
firmed by the teachers. They, too, have 
been most encouraging. One _ teacher 
said she had never seen any child im- 
prove as one of her boys had since he 
began taking speech reading lessons; 
another told me that one of her pupils 
who had missed a great deal in the past, 
was now able to understand everything. 
A boy of sixteen who had been kept 
back year after year is now getting the 
best grades he has had for years. When 
it appeared that he couldn’t get beyond 
the sixth grade, he became discouraged 
and would stay home day after day. 
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Now he attends school regularly and has 
a “different expression.” Another boy 
of seventeen, who is in the eighth grade, 
said to me: “If I had had speech reading 
five years ago, I would have been 
through high school now.” 

We have discovered in, the second 
grade, in one of the schools, a little girl 
who has recently come to Washington 
from the country, who is almost totally 
deaf. It had been recommended that 
she be sent to Kendall Green. The 
school nurse told me about her and 
asked me to see her. During the first 
lesson it was apparent that she was 
unusually bright and that she possessed 
to a high degree a natural aptitude for 
reading the lips. After a few lessons 
her teacher and principal said she showed 
marked improvement. I can see no 
\ reason why she will not be able to go 
right through the public schools beside 
her hearing friends. It is possible for 
/most children who have lost their hearing 
through illness, after they had acquired 
a certain amount of speech and language, 
to keep up with their classes if they have 
speech reading early enough. 

I have met with the heartiest and 


sincerest cooperation from __ teachers, 
principals, and other school officials. 
Our own superintendent of special 


classes, Mr. W. B. Patterson, has shown 
his sympathy with, and deep interest in, 
the work and the position has been made 
permanent in the District. 

But what pleases me most of all, the 
children themselves love the lessons. 
shining eyes meet 


every class eager, 


mine. 
‘Oh, the little more and how much it is, 

And the little less, and what worlds away! 
How a ‘sigh can quicken content to bliss, 

And a breath suspend the blood’s best play, 
And life be a proof of this.” 

Of course, Browning was not talking 
about speech reading when he wrote 
those lines—but they do apply. “The 
little more” understanding has meant 
so much to these children in the Wash- 
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ington public schools; “the little less” 
understanding meant so much discour- 
agement and misery and mental atrophy. 
Their happier attitude toward work and 
life is a proof of how much “the little 
more”’ is! 

Surely the day is not far off when 
every hard of hearing boy and girl, 
striving to keep up with brothers and 
sisters with normal hearing will be 
given the aid of speech reading in the 
public schools all over the country. 

(Here Miss Wimsatt demonstrated 
her work with two pupils.) 


DISCUSSION by Dr. Franklin W. 
Bock, of Rochester, New York; Miss 
Marion Durfee, of the Fall River, Mas- 
sachusetts, Schools; Miss Louise Howell, 
of the Cleveland School of Lip-Reading ; 
Miss Elizabeth Brand, Secretary of the 
Toledo League for the Hard of Hear- 
ing; Mill Olive Whildin, of Baltimore, 
Maryland; Miss Pauline Smith, of Flint, 
Michigan. 

DR. BOCK, in his discussion, told 
of his early struggles in Rochester to get 
an opportunity to help the deafened 
child. He said the first light in the 
darkness came when, after ten years of 
effort, he was given, by the school board, 
one teacher of lip-reading for the hard 
of hearing children he had found in his 
clinic. 

He said “That was over eight years 
ago, but since then we have not had to 
ask for any more teachers. We now 
have five. The board knows that we 
should have forty and are giving them 


Almost all of them say it is easy, and in | to us as rapidly as they can find the 


) money. 


We are teaching about three 
hundred children, which is about 10 per 
cent of those who should have lip- 
reading.” 

Dr. Bock is perhaps in a better position 
to furnish statistics on hard of hearing 
children than any one else in the world. 
His work was pioneer work for the 
deafened child and he made his fight 
alone, and up hill all the way against 
indifference of parents and “political 
cussedness.” 
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He said further: “My clinic is in the 
public schools, where it belongs, and it 
is going to stay there. I believe with 
Dr. Palmer that we should have a cen- 
tralized clinic, in which operations which 
cannot well be done in the school clinic, 
can be attended to, such as the removal 
of tonsils and adenoids, and treatments 
which require extensive equipment. But 
I urge you in starting clinics to start 
them in the public schools. There you 
can get better service, the children will 
come to the clinic more willingly, and 
the treatment will be more continuous. 
In our preventive work we have hun- 
dreds of children who need treatment, 
but that little should be as continuous 
as possible. They need careful watching, 
and if your clinic is distant from the 
school you do not get the children often 
enough to make the treatment successful. 

In most public schools you will find 
around 5 per cent of the children are 
already hard of hearing. These children 
ought to be treated, of course, and if it 
is possible to improve their hearing, they 
should have every opportunity at our 
command. If their deafness is progress- 
ing, they need watching and treatment 
which will slow up the progress of the 
trouble. If for any reason they do not 
visit the clinic regularly, we find that 
their hearing is apt to grow worse; but 
by our system of checking up on the 
children we often have been able to take 
many children through to high school, 
who otherwise would have had to drop 
out, and with the equipment of lip- 
reading which we give them, we know 
that they are going to make good when 
they get out into the world of industry. 

“Beyond this,. however, we must re- 
member that perhaps 75 per cent of all 
children are deaf children potentially, 
in that they nearly all have conditions of 
the nose, throat, or mouth which make 
it very easy for them to develop acute 
or chronic ear troubles which may result 
in deafness. 


“We have records of children who 
were examined eight or nine years ago, 


in one of my ambulatory clinics, or who 
came from other schools where they 
could not have needed treatment. At the 
time I pointed out that though they were 
not hard of hearing, if they did not have 
the proper treatment many of them would 
sooner or later be candidates for our 
lip-reading classes. Every once in a 
while now, we are getting one of these 
children for lip-reading. The potential 
deaf child is a real problem and must be 
watched carefully to safeguard his hear- 
ing. 

“One of the best ways of carrying 
forward this work is through publicity. 
First the publicity gained when you reach 
the mothers at the clinic. I seldom treat 
a case without having the mother by my 
side, and as I treat the child I explain 
to her what I am doing and why, and I 
emphasize the ideal of prevention by 
telling her of the things that might have 
been done to prevent her child’s present 
condition. If that mother has other 
children, the message is sure to carry 
over. This is one of the best kinds of 
publicity in preventive medicine. 

“Again, I reach the teachers by having 
them present at clinics, and I show them 
what their job is in the matter, how to 
watch the children to see if any are not 
hearing properly, how to help the chil- 
dren that are deaf to minimize the han- 
dicap, etc. 

“We use the press for publicity in 
Rochester. In fifteen years we have 
spread the news of our work by means 
of over 100 letters on deafness preven- 
tion, and they are read by hundreds of 
parents who bring to us for examination 
their children who might otherwise have 
been neglected.” 


Dr. Bock said that backward children 
should always be tested for deafness. 
He told of one boy who was sent home 
from school as being unable to learn. 
On being tested, it proved that the boy’s 
ears were defective. He was given lip- 
reading and immediately began to im- 
prove. He made his way through high 
school and finally through college and 
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graduated from the latter institution 
with high honors and is now an assistant 
professor in a large university! And 
yet he was reported “unable to learn!” 
If the school authorities and even his 
family had had their way the boy would 
have been given a job at manual labor. 

MISS DURFEE told of having the 
services of a fine otologist in detecting 
and treating ear defects in the Fall River 
schools, offered and declined through 
what Dr. Bock has termed “political 
cussedness.” The establishment of speech 
reading in the Fall River schools came 
about by an accident! The school au- 
thorities understood a provision of the 
law, which was meant to apply to totally 
deaf children, as meant for deafened 
children. In her work she found that the 
most marked cases of impaired hearing 
had received no medical treatment what- 
ever. 

MISS HOWELL commented on the 
unwisdom of trying to teach a man to 
use a crippled hand when the hand 
might be restored to normal by proper 
treatment. She said that in the work 
in the Cleveland schools medical atten- 
tion was given every child whose trouble 
seemed likely to yield to treatment. She 
told how a health survey made of the 
children in the Cleveland schools had 
reported only five cases of impaired hear- 
ing, but since the people who were inter- 
ested in this work had begun testing, out 
of the thousands of Cleveland children 
cases have been reported in the hundreds. 
Their work in Cleveland corroborates 
Dr. Bock’s opinion that only in the 
school can the child be assured of proper 
attention to his ear-needs. 

MISS SMITH said that otologists, 
school authorities and school nurses had 
cooperated in the work of deafness pre- 
vention in the Flint, Michigan, schools. 
No child has been put in the speech 
reading classes until after it has been 
determined that his condition cannot be 
bettered by medical aid. In a_ school 
population of 20,000, speech reading has 
been found necessary for seventy chil- 
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dren, and with better tests more may be 
revealed. 

MISS BRAND discussed the effect of 
dulled ears on sensitive children. How 
in her own case, when a girl, she had 
entered the school room and had taken 
for a greeting the remark of the teacher 
who had said, “Take this seat, Miss 
Brand.” She had replied politely, “Good 
morning,” only to be crushed by the 
loud laughter of the other pupils at her 
expense. So she knew from her own 
experience as a hard of hearing child 
the feeling of timidity and inferiority 
that dull ears can produce in a child 
and from her experience as a_ teacher 
of hard of hearing children in the Lin- 
coln School of Toledo she knew how 
that feeling is overcome through lip- 
reading. 

MISS WHILDIN told of the intro- 
duction of speech reading in Baltimore 
schools and said that the School Board 
and the Board of Health are working 
toward a deafness prevention clinic in 
the near future. 


THURSDAY, JUNE 5, 


Morning Session. 


1924. 


The conference reassembled at 9.30 
o’clock A. M., President Hays presid- 
ing. 

DR. HAYS: We have a short business 
session this morning, and would like to 
get through with it just as soon as 
possible. 

In the order of business of the meet- 
ing, the first thing should be the Secre- 
tary’s report on the notice. 

(On motion duly made, put and car- 
ried, the reading of the Secretary’s re- 
port on the notice was waived. ) 

Twenty-five are necessary for a quo- 
rum, and it is necessary to ascertain 
at this time that there is a quorum. It 
is obvious that we have a quorum pres- 
ent. 

Next in order is the reading of the 
minutes of the previous meeting by the 
recording secretary. 

MISS TIMBERLAKE (reading) : 





be 
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MINUTES OF THE ANNUAL BUS- 
INESS MEETING OF THE 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 
ORGANIZATIONS FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING. 


Held in the Congress Hotel, Chicago, 
Ill., Wednesday, June 20, 1923. 


The meeting was called to order by 
the President, Dr. Harold Hays, at 
9.00 A. M. 


The field secretary, Miss Washburn, 
read a.statement showing that notice of 
the meeting had been duly given. It 
was ascertained that a quorum was pres- 
ent. 


The minutes of the last meeting and 
the report of the treasurer were read 
and approved. 


The field secretary presented a brief 
report of the progress made since her 
appointment. 


Certain amendments to the constitu- 
tion of the Federation were reported 
as recommended by the Board, and were 
unanimously adopted. These, and also 
the amendments to the by-laws made 
by the Board of Managers, may be 
found in full on pages 91, 92 and 93 
of the proceedings of the Chicago meet- 
ing. 

The nominating committee, Miss Mc- 
Dermott, Mrs. Rypins and Miss Sam- 
uelson, made a report in regard to nom- 
inations. The terms of the following 


members expired: Miss Mildred Ken- 
nedy, Dr. Max ‘A. Goldstein, Dr. T. 
R. Chambers, Dr. S. MacCuen Smith, 
Mr. Wm. J. Curtis. 

The nominating committee recom- 
mended that the vacancies be filled as 
follows : 

For the Board of Managers—Miss 
Mildred Kennedy, Dr. Max A. Gold- 
stein, Dr. Norval A. Pierce, Mr. W. O. 
Smith and Dr. Karl A. Menninger. 

Previously the Board of Directors 
had elected Miss Annetta W. Peck to 
fill the unexpired term of Mrs. R. C. 
Dewey, and this was confirmed by the 
Federation. 

Mr. W. J. Curtis was elected to the 
honorary Board of Managers. 

Invitations from Los Angeles, Minne- 
apolis, Rochester and St. Louis, for the 
conference of 1924, were entertained, 
and upon motion of Mrs. Rypins,. duly 
seconded, it was voted to accept the in- 
vitation of Minneapolis. 

There being no further business to 
come before the meeting, the business 
session adjourned. 

DR. HAYS: If there are no objec- 
tions to the minutes, they will stand 
approved as read. 

Next is the report of the treasurer, 
Mr. Walter O. Smith. 

MR. WALTER O. SMITH: I have 
divided the report into three funds: 
(Reading. ) 


General Fund 


On hand June 15th, 1923: 














In Bank Reece sg psn oaippiieicoc, aaa 
Petty Céah: ie. Olt... eee 3.21 852.19 
Receipts : 
Dues from Constituent Bodies fom 900.00 
Dues and Contributions from Individuals... 1,127.65 
Sale ot: Procemiatine@iis. a ickcucmancon eens 10.00 
Interest 22.11 
Payment for Banner (by constituemt DOdy) .ccccccccmcnnenennn 10.00 





Total Receipts .... 


Total Credits 


2,069.76 
2,921.95 
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Disbursements : 
One Membership Fee Returmed inn cccccccccscemescmssnsuenernmnenen 2.00 
Stationery, Postage, Etc 522.55 
Advertising 63.90 
Traveling Expense | 40.00 
pins. sor “Cicese Convention oc 323.17 
Cost of Proceedings of Chicago Convention.......................... 687.00 
Expense of Recent Membership Campaign 623.36 
Bills Paid for This Conference 195.67 
Extra Clerk Hire Necessitated by Conference and Cam- 
paign 86.00 
Banners Paid for (This Expense Will Be Paid by Con- 
Pag! |S ER oS ec SER PSO IR ee 214.00 
Total Disbursements ....... 2,757.65 
On Hand, Belonging to This Fund, June Ist 1924: 
ag ON SRE Dek PRR AS ERS SAGE PD a ate I 154.93 
Petty Cash in Office. 9.37 164.30 
2,921.95 
Special Fund 
(For Field Secretary’s Salary): 
On Hand, June 15th, 1923, in Bank 666.02 
Receipts—Contributions lhe sence 650.00 1,316.02 
on eee CRRA ESS Coa gE ELM GETS Oh ee aa! Heat 833.33 
On Hand, June Ist, 1924, in Bank 482.69 1,316.02 
Endowment Fund 
On Hand, June 15th, 1923. 200.00 
On Hand, June Ist, 1924 200.00 
All Funds Combined 
On Hand, June 15th, 1923, in Bank 1,715.00 
Petty Cash in Office 3.21 1,718.21 
Recewts:-from “All Sources..o5 2,719.76 
Total Credits 4,437.97 
Total Disbursements 3,590.98 
Cash on Hand, June Ist; 1924, in Bank 837.62 
Petty Cash in Office 9.67 846.99 





4,437.97 


Respectfully submitted, 


MR. SMITH: I would say in ex- 
planation of the item for banners, that 
these banners are paid for by the Fed- 
eration as a matter of convenience, but 
the amount will be returned, so that it is 
not a real expense of the Federation, 

We have a special fund of contribu- 
tions for the expansion of the work, 
especially through the Field Secretary, 
Miss Wright. We have had several 
large contributions to that since it was 
inaugurated two years ago. We re- 
ceived in this fund the preceding year, 
on hand June 15, 1923, $666.02. The 


WALTER O. SMITH, Treasurer. 


receipts during the year from contribu- 
tions were $650. 

The total assets in the special fund 
for the employment of a Field Secre- 
tary were $1,316.02. The disbursements 
from the fund, entirely in salaries— 
entirely in one salary, that of the Field 
Secretary —$833.33, leaving on hand 
June 24, in the bank, $482.69. 

In addition, we have on hand the be- 
ginning of a special endowment fund 
that originated, I think, over a year ago. 
On hand June 15, 1923, $200, and on 
hand June 1, 1924, $200. Naturally 
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there would be no withdrawals and there 
have been no additions. 


I have thrown these all together in one 
balance sheet so that you would realize 
our condition. 


In compiling the report I have tried to 
divide the items of expense where they 
seemed to properly belong. Naturally 
in the business we are doing, almost 
everything could be charged up to post- 
age, printing and stationery. It is large- 
ly the expense of correspondence. In 
some cases, for instance, a letter that we 
sent out in the membership campaign 
might justly be charged to general ad- 
vertising, or it might justly be charged 
to convention expenses. It works for 
both, so that division is somewhat ar- 
bitrary. 

Our assets will be increased by $204, 
which will be paid us for the banners. 


In some respects the report does not 
seem quite satisfactory. I think, per- 
haps we should bear in mind that the 
usefulness of an organization is not al- 
ways shown by the balance sheet. Some- 
times it is rather inverse to the size of 
the balance, but I cannot help saying 
one thing: I don’t want to be like the 
minister who berates the congregation 
because they do not go to church, when 
the only ones that hear it are those that 
do go. So please bear that in mind. 
But we have a class of membership that 
runs, I think, from $2 to $1,000, and 
most of our members are in the $2 
class. Now we have people on the 
membership roll for whom $2 is prob- 
ably quite a contribution, but I have 
been told we also have others for whom 
perhaps $1,000 is not a terribly big 
contribution. When we go home from 
this convention, realizing what the Fed- 
eration is doing and what it is aiming 
to do, we take home inspiration with 
us. I think each of us should look 
the matter squarely in the face, what the 
Federation means to me, what I feel my 
share is for what it will do for other 
people, and can I afford a larger mem- 


bership fee? Should I share a little big- 
ger portion of the expense between the 
$2 and the $1,000. _ 


I thank you. 


DR. HAYS: In commenting upon 
the report of the Treasurer I would like 
to repeat that it is absolutely necessary 
for us to get in some large funds, if 
we are to expand our work in the way 
that we desire. The chief necessity 
for large amounts of money is the ques- 
tion of being able to allow our Field 
Secretary to travel and to help in the 
formation of new leagues; and secondly 
in the financing of these conventions, 
which takes quite a little money. It 
isn't fair to a city having a small pop- 
ulation, that desires to extend us an 
invitation, to feel that that city has to 
defray all the expenses of the conven- 
tion. They can’t do it, and it is up to 
the organization itself to see that it 
pays for some of these things. 

Merely as a suggestion may I point 
out one thing: It would be the easiest 
thing in the world for the twenty-odd 
constituent bodies that we have, to send 
us in very generous contributions this 
year without taxing their members very 
heavily—that is, by giving some sort 
of little party. Just to show you how 
easy it is, we raised some funds for 
the New York League for the Hard of 
Hearing this year. I said to a patient 
of mine: “I would like you to give 
us aefairly good contribution, but I do 
not want you to give it out of your 
own pocket.” She said: “What shall | 
do?” I said, “Why don’t you give a 
Mahjong party?” 

I didn’t hear from her for six weeks, 
at the end of which time she came in 
with a check for $160. I said: “How 
did you get that money?” She said, 
“Well, I wrote to ten of my friends and 
asked them if they would have two tables 
of Mahjong in their homes on a certain 
specified date and charge each person 
$2.” And she got $160. 

So, you see how easy it is. It was 
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no inconvenience to her at all, and if 
each one of you will go home with the 
idea in mind that you can give some 
little party which will give us a contri- 
bution of $50 or $100 during the vear, 
it will mean a great deal to us. 

I wish now to ask for a motion for 
the acceptance of the Treasurer’s re- 
port. Will someone make that motion? 

(On motion duly made and seconded 
the Treasurer’s report was accepted. ) 

Next is the reports of committees. 


First, the Nominating Committee. This 
committee, of which Miss Florence P. 
Spofford is chairman, is to report nomi- 
nations for five directors to serve for a 
term of three years. Miss Spofford. 


REPORT OF THE NOMINATING 
COMMITTEE. 

MISS SPOFFORD: The Commit- 
tee on Nominations begs to report the 
following names for members of the 
Board of Managers: 

Dr. Gordon Berry, to succeed him- 
self; Mr. S. W. Childs, to succeed him- 
self; Dr. Harold Hays, to succeed him- 
self; Dr. C. W. Richardson, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., to succeed Dr. Walker, of 
Boston, Massachusetts; Miss J. B. Tim- 
berlake, to succeed herself. 

I move that these nominees be unani- 
mously elected to the Board of Man- 


agers. 
MISS PECK: I second the motion. 
DR. HAYS: The rule is that nomi- 


nations for the Board of Managers may 
be made from the floor—if there is oppo- 
sition to the nominations made by the 
nominating committee. Are there such 
further nominations? The motion has 
been made that the nominations of the 
committee be made unanimous and that 
the Secretary cast one ballot in their 
favor. That has been seconded. If 
there are no other nominations I shall 
call for the vote. 

All those in favor will please say 
“Aye.” 

(The motion was carried, and the 
nominees were declared elected. ) 
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I should like to say that the election 
of our officers is from the Board of 
Managers. That is according to our 
constitution and by-laws, not according 
to the way I think it should be done. 
It has always been my opinion that 
nominations for office should be made 
from the general body, but we have to 
realize that we are still an infant or- 
ganization. I am _ sincerely in hopes 
that within a few years that part of the 
constitution and by-laws will be changed 
and that the nominations will be made 
directly from the floor for our officers 
as well as our managers. 

Next is the report of the committee 
on resolutions. 


REPORT OF THE RESOLUTIONS 
COMMITTEE 

MRS. A. L. DRUM: I should like 
to offer first this resolution: 


“At previous conventions of the Fed- 
eration, our places of meeting have 
either been rented or placed at our dis- 
posal by the headquarters hotel manage- 
ment. This year the Medical Society of 
the District of Columbia has allowed 
us to hold our meetings in this fine home 
of theirs of which they are justly proud. 
This generous act marks for us a mile- 
stone of advancement in that we are 
considered worthy of such recognition 
by a very prominent branch of the med- 
ical fraternity. It is therefore resolved 
that through the Field Secretary, Miss 
Wright, the’ Federation convey to the 
President of the Medical Society of the 
District of Columbia our gratitude for 
the generosity of the Society and appre- 
ciation of the recognition given the 
Federation.” 


DR. HAYS: All those in favor of 
this resolution will please raise their 
right hands. The resolution is 
adopted. The Field Secretary will write 
a letter to that effect. 

MRS. DRUM: I should like to offer 
this : 

“The delegates assembled from all 
parts of the United States at this annual 
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meeting of the American Federation of 
Organizations for the Hard of Hearing 
are deeply grateful for the kindness and 
gracious hospitality extended to them 
collectively and _ individually by the 
Speech Reading Club of Washington, 
the staff of the Volta Bureau, and the 
individuals who have extended real hos- 
pitality and kindness; and hereby regis- 
ter their public appreciation thereof.” 

DR. HAYS: All those in favor of 
this resolution will please raise their 
right hands. The resolution is 
adopted. 

MRS. DRUM: And to the hearing 
device firms who have been so very 
generous in their installation of instru- 
ments which have made this convention 
so much more comfortable for many of 
us, the thanks of the American Federa- 
tion of Organizations for the Hard of 
Hearing are due: to the Dictograph 
Products Company, the Globe Phone 
Company, and the Western Electric 
Company, for their generosity in furnish- 
ing and care in maintaining the hearing 
devices installed in the meeting hall. 
These instruments have had a wonderful 
bearing upon the success of the meetings, 
as we have been able to follow the 
speakers and the program in a satisfac- 
tory manner that would not have been 
possible without them. 


DR. HAYS: All those in favor of 
this resolution will raise the right hand. 
The resolution is adopted. 
Miss ‘Wright received a telegram this 
morning that I am sure you would all 
like to hear. It reads: 


“Best wishes to the American Federation in 
conference, and especially to your section 
Friday morning. I wish to express from a 
long distance my great interest in the pro- 
gram.” 

That is from Miss Bessie L. Whit- 
aker, of Denver, Colorado. 

Are there any other committee reports ? 

MISS TIMBERLAKE: This is the 
report submitted by Miss McDermott, 
of the Committee for Industrial Re- 
search: 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE 
FOR INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH 
FOR THE VOCATIONAL EDU- 
CATION OF THE DEAFENED. 


It is possible that many present at 
this meeting today were not in attendance 
at the meeting of the Federation in 
Chicago last year. For the benefit of 
this audience, as well as for those who 
may not have followed the proceedings 
of the Chicago meeting, it seems neces- 
sary to introduce this report with a 
review of the origin and purpose of the 
committee. 

At the meeting of the American Fed- 
eration of Organizations for the Hard 
of Hearing, convening in Chicago, June, 
1923, a paper was given by the present 
chairman of this committee on Vocational 
Studies for the Deafened (See Proceed- 
ings of the Fourth Annual Conference 
of the American Federation of Organi- 
zations for the Hard of Hearing, p. 
85-87 ). 

This paper discussed the experiences 
of the Chicago League for the Hard of 
Hearing in creating an individual type 
of vocational study—the introspective 
analysis of the experiences of the deaf- 
ened in qualifying in definite vocations. 

The idea of this special type of study 
developed from the experience of years 
in the placement of the deafened, and the 
inadequacy of vocational studies made by 
other organizations dealing with handi- 
capped groups, as applied to our special 
group. 

It was pointed out that the vocational 
studies made by other organizations 
were the only sources of information 
published and available for employment 
bureaus for the deafened, and that these 
studies were inadequate in the vocational 
guidance of the deafened for the follow- 
ing reasons: 

1. They were developed from the 
theoretical rather than the practical 
standpoint. 

2. None of the studies was made 
on a plan of analysing the experiences 
of a certain type of handicapped in a 
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given occupation, over a period of time. 

3. Few of the studies considered 
deafness as a disability per se, and when 
it was considered, no provision was made 
for the variation of employment oppor- 
tunities to the type and degrees of deaf- 
ness, preventing an increase of deafness, 
or conserving any vestige of hearing, 
important factors always to be consid- 
ered. 

Admitting the limitations of the voca- 
tional literature now available, as applied 
to the needs of the deafened, and ac- 
knowledging the entire absence of anv 
compiled and published vocational infor- 
mation by organizations for the deafened 
or in the library of the Federation, the 
logical sources from which such infor- 
mation should emanate, a plea was made 
for the creation of a Committee on Re- 
search to formulate into vocational 
studies and publish the experiences of 
the deafened in industrial and profes- 
sional competition. 


It was argued that the development 
in the future of a constructive vocational 
education program for the deafened can 
be accomplished only by research and 
through cooperative procedure, and that 
the employment service which organiza- 
tions for the hard of hearing are en- 
deavoring to develop, might well consider 
its responsibility in such a procedure. 

Following the discussion of this paper, 
a resolution was passed that a committee 
for Iridustrial Research for the Voca- 
tional Education of the Deafened be cre- 
ated as a committee of the American 
Federation. The aim and objective being 
to promote the idea of vocational research 
by the making of studies and the com- 
pilation of data that would in the future 
be authoritative material for the use of 
organizations for the deafened, schools, 
colleges, libraries, boards of rehabilita- 
tion, or other agencies coming in contact 
or aiding the deafened in vocational 
guidance or employment. 

The present chairman was _ selected 
and given authority to select four persons 
to make up the committee. And acting 
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as chairman, [ selected the following 
persons for committee membership : 

Miss Timberlake, Volta 
Bureau. 

Mrs. Jas. R. Garfield, 
Speech Readers Guild. 

Miss Estelle Samuelson, New York 
League for the Hard of Hearing. 

Mr. Frank H. Shepard, Director of 
Empioyment, Chicago League. 

All accepted service except Miss Sam- 
uelson, who declined because she could 
not take on additional work, adding that 
“we are constantly bombarded with voca- 
tional problems of individuals all over the 
country.” This statement bears out 
the need of published and _ available 
materials on vocational problems. For 
individual organizations, to use the words 
of Miss Samuelson, should not be “bom- 
barded,” and would not be, if the expe- 
riences of the organizations for the 
deafened were compiled and available 
in the files of the Federation or in the 
library of every organization a member 
of the Federation. Mr. Shepard, who 
was associated with the Chicago League 
only a short time, resigned from the 
committee upon terminating his services 
as director of employment. 

Trying to fill the places of Miss Sam- 
uelson and Mr. Shepard has taken me 
over to this period, because in selecting 
members of this specialized committee, 
it is important to consider only persons 
having a wide experience with the deaf- 
ened, insight and understanding of voca- 
tional problems, and training or expe- 
rience in research. 

The fact that organizations for the 
deafened are of recent origin, and few 
organizations employ trained workers, 
and that the members of the committee 
were to be recruited, if possible, from 
the ranks of the organizations, has made 
the selection of a working committee a 
“job.” But it has been accomplished 
and the vacancies are filled by Miss 
Betty Wright, Field Secretary of the 
Federation, and Miss Gertrude Torrey, 
of Chicago, and the committee is now 
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ready to proceed to carry out the worthy 
purpose of its formation. 

I regret that nearly a year has elapsed 
and that there are few accomplishments 
to be reported at this meeting, except 
the experiences and information that have 
come to me as chairman in canvassing 
the organizations, finding out what in- 
formation is available and worth while, 
and discovering the attitude of individ- 
uals as to the need for creating a litera- 
ture within our own group. 

In my position as Associate Director 
of Social Service at Central Free Dis- 
pensary, Rush Medical College, Chicago, 
I am frequently asked by otologists in 
the Throat, Nose and Ear Clinic, and by 
ear patients and social service workers: 
“What would you recommend as an 
occupation for this patient, or is there 
any book in the public library that you 
can recommend that would help me? 
My hearing is going, I must change my 
work.” Not every city in the United 
States has a League that I may refer the 
inquirer to, and busy otologists cannot 
be sent to a League, but anyone can and 
will consult the literature if available. 

A representative from the State Board 
for Vocational Education, and recently, 
the Director of the Chicago Collegiate 
Bureau of Occupations came to inquiré 
if there were any vocational studies pub- 
lished that she might consult for the 
guidance of the deafened applicants who 
came to the bureau. She is now having 
the Occupational Studies made by the 
Chicago League copied for the files of 
the Bureau. 

These instances could be multiplied by 
the experiences of other organizations 
for the deafened as evidence that the 
Federation, and not an individual or 
local organization, should be the clearing 
house for such information. For, in the 
terms of the Federation literature, 
“scientific propaganda can best be dis- 
seminated on a national scale.” 

In closing this report the committee 
asks for the cooperation of all organiza- 
tions represented in the Federation in 
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giving access to their files and to such 
materials as they may have that will be 
of benefit in furthering the work of the 
committee and the interests of the deaf- 
ened. 
VaALeRIA D. McDermott, 
Chairman. 

DR. HAYS: I think this report is an 
excellent one, and I shall take it upon 
myself to continue the committee for 
another year, unless the incoming Pres- 
ident has different ideas about it. 

Are there any other reports of com- 
mittees to be made today? . . . Is 
there any unfinished business? 

Is there any miscellaneous business? 

The announcement of any special busi- 
ness which is carried on by your Board 
of Managers this noon will be reported 
at the banquet tonight, also the election 
of officers for the ensuing year. 

Miss Spofford will make an announce- 
ment about the White House reception. 

MISS SPOFFORD: The reception 
at the White House tomorrow afternoon 
is at 4.30 p. m. Those of you who are 
not familiar with the city may come to 
the Speech Reading Club of Washington, 
1710 I Street, by 10 minutes after 4, 
and the delegation will walk over from 
there. If you are delayed and cannot 
join us at the Club, go to the east en- 
trance of the White House grounds 
promptly at 4.30. It will be necessary 
to wear your Federation badge in order 
to be admitted. 

DR. HAYS: Of course, a very im- 
portant question for us to decide, and I 
assure you the last part of the business 
meeting this morning, is where we are 
going to hold our next annual conference. 
The Board decides that question, but 
nevertheless it is always a great pleasure 
to me to be able to let you know of the 
invitations which are extended to us. It 
is never a question of not having a 
place to meet; it is a question of which 
one we should choose. Another very 
important thing is the question of the 
time of year for the conference. I 
believe that in future years we will have 
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to have these meetings later in June, so 
that the teachers of lip-reading, and those 
interested in occupational work with the 
deaf, will be able to attend. 

I cannot refrain from reading you two 
invitations : 

“The Board of Directors of the Minne- 
apolis League for the Hard of Hearing cor- 
dially invite the American Federation to hold 
their annual conference in Minneapolis in 
June, 1925. 

“The invitation of Minneapolis was accepted 
in Chicago, but during the winter the Federa- 
tion Board decided to change the conference 
to Washington in 1924. The Minneapolis 
League again extends to the Federation a cor- 
dial invitation to meet there in 1925. 

Harriett LeEComPTE, 
Field Secretary. 
This is from the Los Angeles League: 


“The Los Angeles League extends a most 
cordial invitation to the American Federation 
of Organizations for the Hard of Hearing to 
hold its annual conference in our city in 1925. 
The attractions of the golden coast are suffi- 
cient in themselves, and you will be received 
with proverbial Western hospitality. So we 
trust that the seeming distance will be more 
than recompensed by the enjoyable and instruc- 
tive trip entailed. The Pacific Coast organiza- 
tions will strive unitedly to make the confer- 
ence well worth attending, and in behalf of 
all our members we bid you welcome, thrice 
welcome for 1925. 

Yours for open arms and warmest greetings, 

LOS ANGELES LEAGUE, 
Mary Rice, President.” 

I should also like to inform you that 
at this meeting we have received a re- 
quest from the Buffalo League for the 
Hard of Hearing to join as a constituent 
body. That matter will be taken up 
later by our Field Secretary in the usual 
course of business. 

Our business meeting is now con- 
cluded. It gives me great pleasure this 
morning to be able to present a subject 
which is perhaps a little more scientific 
than those that we are usually interested 
in, and off the beaten path. Dr. Harvey 
Fletcher has done a great deal of work 
in sound amplification for the Western 
Electric Company, and from what I 
know of their work down there, and the 
work of Dr. Edwin T. Fowler, of New 
York, it seems to me there is a possibility 
that we shall be abie to arrive at a solu- 
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tion of some of the questionable points 
regarding deafness. This organization 
is doing a great work, mainly through 
Dr. Fletcher and some of his associates. 
I wish that I personally knew enough 
about the subject to go down to the 
Western Electric Company and _ take 
part in some of their wonderful work. 
It is most illuminating. You have heard 
me say many a time that the solution 
of our problem, as far as equipment is 
concerned for the testing of hearing, 
will come through the research work 
done in the laboratories, more than the 
research work which is being done by 
the otologists. 


It gives me great pleasure to introduce 
to you Dr. Harvey Fletcher. 


(Dr. Fletcher offered the hard of hear- 
ing people in the audience an oppor- 
tunity to have tests made, in groups, to 
determine the percentage loss of their 
hearing. A test was also made to adapt 
the amplification to the hearing of each 
group. 


First a tone was amplified and allowed 
to come on and off, and all who-could 
hear it at a certain stage of intensity 
were asked to raise their hands. 


Those with only a thirty per cent 
loss needed no amplification and were 
asked to take seats outside the range 
of the amplifiers but well to the front. 
Then a tone was given which would not 
be audible to any with a sixty per cent 
loss. The people who could not get 
the tone were asked to seat themselves in 
the first five rows. Then a sound was 
given which would be inaudible to those 
with a fifty per cent loss and they were 
seated behind the first group. And so 
on down to those with only a thirty 
per cent loss. These Dr. Fletcher said 
would have no difficulty in hearing ordi- 
nary conversation at a distance of three 
feet. 


This regrouping gave those with the 
greatest loss an opportunity to’ get the 
greatest amplification and saved those 
with the least loss from being bom- 
barded with sound. 
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After this reseating Dr. Fletcher gave 
the talk which he had prepared as fol- 
lows : ) 

SOUND MAGNIFICATION AND ITS 

APPLICATION TO THE _ RE- 


QUIREMENTS OF THE 
DEAFENED 


By Dr. Harvey FLETCHER 


In discussing aids to the hearing, it 
is a common practice to make analogies 
between methods used in_ prescribing 
eye glasses to aid in seeing and in pre- 
scribing a definite type of hearing de- 
vice to aid in hearing. Such analogies 
frequently give a wrong impression of 
the nature of the problem. The prin- 
cipal function of spectacles or eye glasses 
is to correct defects in the optical part 
of the eye without magnifying the in- 
tensity of the light. The principal func- 
tion of an aid to hearing is for in- 
creasing the intensity of the sound en- 
tering the ear. It is seen, then, that 
the problems of designing apparatus for 
aiding seeing and of designing appa- 
ratus for aiding hearing are essentially 
different. 

Every sound wave has its source in 
some vibrating body. For example, as I 
strike this tuning fork it sets the two 
prongs vibrating. In the process of this 
vibration it pushes the air particles in 
contact with it to and fro which in turn 
act upon their neighbors. This _pro- 
cess is repeated until the air particles 
in the ear canal are agitated and knock 
against the drum of the ear. The vibra- 
tion is then transmitted through the 
middle ear to the cochlea and _ finally 
stimulates the auditory ‘nerve endings 
resulting in the sensation which we call 
sound. The disturbance in the air be- 
tween the vibrating tuning fork and the 
ear is called a sound wave. Sounds, 
as perceived by the ear, have three es- 
sential characteristics; namely, pitch, de- 
pending upon the rapidity of vibration; 
loudness, depending upon the intensity 
of the vibration; and quality, depending 
upon the form of vibration. | (These 
three properties of sound were _ illus- 


trated by appropriate experiments with 
tuning forks.) 


The important sounds that interest us, 
especially in this conference, are the 
speech sounds. As you all know, these 
sounds are produced by vibrations set 
up in the throat and mouth and propa- 
gated through the air as sound waves. 
They are then picked up, either by the 
ear or by some hearing device which 
communicates them to the auditory 
mechanism. The speech sound waves 
are very complicated and usually in- 
volve components having varying pitches 
and magnitudes. As these complicated 
waves are transmitted through the air, 
their form is preserved so that a listener 
near the speaker, where the speech is 
loud, receives the same form of wave as 
a listener at some distance from the 
speaker, where the speech is weak. <A 
listener at these two positions woul.J 
interpret the speech received as_ being 
different in loudness but not in quality. 
If one wishes to magnify the speech 
sound for the purposes of aiding the 
hearing, the vibration form of the sound 
wave must be preserved before the best 
results can be obtained. All commercial 
hearing devices, of course, fall short of 
this ideal. As a result of the practical 
problems of design and,construction, dis- 
tortions of one kind or another are al- 
ways introduced, in spite of the fact that 
it is now known how to magnify the 
volume of sound almost to any extent 
without introducing distortion. How- 
ever, the apparatus required for such 
ideal magnification is bulky and expen- 
sive. The solution of the problem of 
designing an aid to the hearing lies in 
obtaining the best compromise between 
the lightness and compactness of the 
apparatus and the nearness of approach 
to the ideal in performance. 

In order to make clear the methods 
of determining the requirements in the 
magnification of sound for various de- 
grees of hearing loss, I have prepared 
these three charts which you see before 
you. 

On the first chart some of the impor- 
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CHART I 


AVERAGE ENGLISH SPEECH AS 
HEARD 3 FEET FROM SPEAKER 
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tant speech sounds are plotted. The cal scale represents the loudness of this 
position of the letter from the right of characteristic component. It must be 
the zero point represents the character- realized that to produce most of these 
istic pitch of the speech sound; that is, it speech sounds requires frequency vibra- 
gives the pitch of the components which tions throughout a rather wide range. 
are loudest. The position on the verti- The positions indicated on the chart, 
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however, represent the most important 
regions. The position of the speech 
sounds on the loudness scale are given 
for the condition where one is listening 
to conversation at a distance of about 
three feet from the speaker. The zero 
point on the loudness scale corresponds 
to the threshold of audition for normal 
hearing. I have also indicated on this 
chart the position of the threshold of 
hearing for people who have various de- 
grees of hearing loss. These are indi- 
cated by the dotted lines. It is seen 
that one who has less than 30% loss of 
hearing will have little difficulty in un- 
derstanding ordinary conversation at a 
distance of three feet from the speaker. 
Only the f, th and z¢ sounds are seri- 
ously affected. One having 40% loss 
begins to miss the consonants and would 
experience some difficulty in following 
the conversation, but by paying strict at- 
tention would probably be able to: un- 
derstand what is being said. One having 
50% loss in hearing can hear only the 
loud vowel sounds and_ consequently 
could not follow the conversation. It is 
only those-who have a greater loss than 
40% hearing who are seriously incon- 
venienced in the ordinary affairs .of life. 
However, the loss from 40% to 50% 
becomes a serious handicap in being able 
to understand ordinary conversation. To 
make a person understand who has a 
50% loss in hearing, people must either 
talk very much louder or get closer to 
the ear. It is seen that a person having 
as much loss as 60% would not hear 
anything when a person was talking at 
a three-foot distance. 

Also, it will be noticed that, if some 
aid to the hearing is used which does 
not reproduce the frequencies say above 
the 3000 pitch line, regardless of the 
volume, the important consonants f, p, f, 
s, gz and th will be missed. Also, it 
will be noticed that, if the sound is grad- 
ually magnified from the threshold of 
hearing for either one having normal or 
abnormal hearing, the sounds which are 
first heard are the vowel sounds such as 
4, 0, a, etc. The last sound which will 


be heard, as the speech is gradually mag- 
nified, will be the th sound, as in thin. 
This will be only true for abnormal 
hearing when the loss of hearing is the 
same for the different pitches. A com- 
mon type of deafness is one in which 
the high frequencies are lost first. For 
such cases, the consonants, such as f, th, 
and s, are not heard. If such a condi- 
tion exists before a person learns to 
speak well, there will be a great tendency 
to leave off these consonant endings in 
their speaking. We have recently had 
some experience with a case of this kind. 
A young lady about 17, who had an im- 
pairment of hearing since she was 7 
years old, had her hearing tested and 
found that, above a pitch corresponding 
to 2000, her hearing became very de- 
ficient. She had gone through the pub- 
lic schools and is now in high school 
and has passed all of her courses suc- 
cessfully, but she has a noticeable defect 
in her speech. She does not say any 
of her s’s, th’s or f’s. I called her at- 
tention to this fact and by using a sys- 
tem which amplified the speech in the 
right way was able to make her hear 
these particular sounds. In a very short 
time she was able to say the words con- 
taining these sounds in a more normal 
way. 

If a noise is present in a room where 
one is attempting to understand speech, 
it has the same effect upon the inter- 
pretation as though the person’s hearing 
was impaired. For example, in a room 
of about the average noise conditions, the 
person having normal hearing can hear 
no better than a person having 20% 
loss in hearing. This is indicated on 
this chart. In a very noisy place, such 
as on a subway train, the noise may be 
sufficient to raise the threshold for hear- 
ing other sounds than the noise to a 
point corresponding to 60% loss in hear- 
ing. This, of course, means that a per- 
son who has as much as 60% loss in 
hearing would be on terms of equality, 
from a hearing standpoint, with one 
having normal hearing when they are 
riding on the subway train. All of the 
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CHART 7 
THEE FRPEC tT: OF LOUDNESS UPON 
THE INTERPRETATION OF RECEIVED SPEECH. 
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above conclusions, however, are based on 
the assumption that the abnormal hearing 
is due to a lack of acuity and not due 
to any distortion effects. 

These relations are shown in a more 
quantitative way by the curves on Chart 


II. They show the effect of loudness 
upon the interpretation of received 
speech for persons having various 


amounts of loss in hearing. The inter- 
pretation is measured by the percentage 
of simple sentences that the person can 
understand. This measure of the in- 
terpretation is called the intelligibility. 
It will be readily appreciated that large 
variations would exist in curves repre- 
senting results of particular individuals. 
The curves given were deduced from 
averages obtained with people having 
normal hearing who were immersed in 
various amounts of noise, but they have 
been partially verified by preliminary 
work with people of various degrees of 
deafness. The loudness is measured in 
sensation units above the threshold of 


hearing. For our purpose, they may be 
simply thought of as arbitrary units of 
loudness. Loudness of speech on this 
scale refers to the loudness of the loud- 
est component, namely, that correspond- 
ing to the letter sound 7 as shown on 
Chart I. For example, for a loudness 
value of 30 the th sound is just above 
the threshold. It is seen for such a 
loudness value that people of normal 
hearing will interpret correctly nine sen- 
tences out of ten. As the speech is 
magnified to a greater value, the inter- 
pretation remains practically perfect un- 
til the sound becomes so intense that it 
begins to hurt the ear and people can- 
not listen any longer, which accounts for 
the curves falling off at the high values. 
As indicated by these curves, a person 


-having normal hearing can interpret 98 


sentences out of 100 correctly for a 
volume of received speech which is in- 
audible to one having 40% loss in hear- 
ing. It will be seen that one who has 
only a low acuity of hearing can be 
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CHART I 


VOLUME EFFICIENCY OF HEARING AID 
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DISTANCE IN FEET FROM TRANSMITTER IN HEARING AID 


made to hear by simply amplifying the 
speech unless his hearing loss becomes 
greater than 60%. For those having 
losses greater than this, the maximum 
interpretation that may be obtained is 
smaller even though no distortion is pro- 
duced in the amplifying process or in the 
ear. For example, it is possible to have 
an amplifying device which will aid to 
some extent one who has an 80% loss 
in hearing, but the maximum which can 
be expected from such a device is that 
he will be able to interpret about seven 
sentences out of ten. The reason for 
this is apparent from Chart I; for, be- 


fore the speech is loud enough for the 
sounds such as th, s and z to be distinctly 
heard, the vowel sounds*such as i, o 
and a are so loud that they are produc- 
ing pain. 

The heavy line shown at the 100 loud- 
ness point refers to the intensity one 
receives if the speaker talks directly into 
the ear in a normal tone of voice. It is 
seen that a person having 80% loss in 
hearing would just be able to hear the 
loud vowel sounds when one is talking 
into the ear particularly if the speaker 
raised the volume of talking. By talk- 
ing loudly into the ear, the volume of 
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the received speech can be raised pos- 
sibly to not more than 120 units. So, 
if one talks as loudly as he can directly 
into the man’s ear, who has 70% loss 
in hearing, he will be able to get about 
eight sentences out of ten. If the hear- 
ing loss is 80%, he cannot be expected 
to get more than five sentences out of 
ten under such conditions. 

In Chart III, some curves are shown 
which show the volume efficiency of 
hearing aids. The lower curve shows 
how the loudness of received speech de- 
creases as the speaker moves away from 
the ear of the listener. The other curves 
show how the received speech varies 
when various types of hearing aids are 
used. For example, if the listener is 
four feet away from the speaker, the 
loudness of the speech has been reduced 
by 33 units. By comparison of the 
curves on Chart II, it will be seen that 
a person having 50% loss of hearing 
would scarcely know that anyone was 
talking at this distance, but if they 
came up and talked directly into the 
ear practically perfect interpretation 
could be obtained. The set labelled “B” 
would amplify the speech so as to have 
practically the same effect as bringing 
the speaker directly up to the ear. The 
set “A” would have the effect of shout- 
ing into the ear even when the speaker 
was ten feet away from the transmitter 
in the hearing aid; for, as indicated on 
the chart, the loudness of the received 
speech is always greater than that re- 
ceived when the person is talking direct- 
ly into the ear. These two sets of 
curves enable one to predict the neces- 
sary loudness that should be furnished 
to a person having a known hearing loss 
in order that proper interpretation of 
speech may be obtained. For example, 
if a person has 50% loss in hearing the 
curve labelled 50% shows that to ob- 
tain good interpretation a volume about 
equal to initial speech intensity must 
be provided. If the person’s needs are 
such that he desires to converse with 
people at a distance of about three feet, 
he will need a set about as powerful as 
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that indicated by “B.” If he is content 
to get about 859% intelligibility and prob- 
ably more if he can persuade the people 
to talk in a loud tone of voice, then sets 
“C” and “D” would be satisfactory. For 
a person having only 30% loss in hearing, 
no aids would be necessary for convers- 
ing at this distance. For a person hav- 
ing as’ much as 60% loss, only aids as 
powerful as “B” will give satisfactory 
help unless the person gets nearer than 
three feet or talks louder. 

This then determines what the inten- 
sity of the magnification of the speech 
sounds must be in order to obtain proper 
interpretation. However, it does not 
necessarily follow that, if the sound is 
magnified in any sort of a way to the 
loudness values discussed above, satis- 
factory hearing will result. These curves 
are all based on the supposition that the 
speech sounds are amplified without dis- 
tortion. If distortion occurs with am- 
plifying devices, the intelligibility ob- 
tained will be decreased by some frac- 
tion, depending upon the amount of dis- 
tortion produced. The question of dis- 
tortion is rather complicated and I shall 
not attempt to go into that phase of 
sound amplification at this time. I need 
only mention a fact with which you are 
familiar, that the quality of the received 
speech obtained by the various hearing 
aids on the market varies through a very 
wide range, from that which is satisfac- 
tory to that so bad that the reproduced 
speech is scarcely intelligible to anyone. 


An important question is frequently 
asked—‘‘How can I tell whether a hear- 
ing aid will give me any material help 
in interpreting speech?” A simple ex- 
periment, which any of you can try your- 
selves, will give the data sufficient for 
determining this. If one of your friends 
speaks simple sentences directly into 
your ear, and you find you can inter- 
pret them without difficulty, then a hear- 
ing aid can be designed which will make 
it possible for you to obtain the same 
interpretation. However, to obtain such 
results may require apparatus that is so 
bulky that it will be useless to you. It 
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may be that a simple apparatus will 
help you, but at least you will know 
that some apparatus will help you if it is 
properly designed. However, if, under 
the above circumstances, when the 
speaker raises his voice to a very loud 
tone you are still unable to inter- 
pret the speech, I think I am safe in 
saying that there are no aids on the 
market which can assist you. So, even 
if an audiogram shows that one has only 
50% or 60% loss in hearing, if he fails 
to interpret very loud speech spoken di- 
rectly into the ear, the chances are there 
is some defect in the hearing mechanism 
which distorts very badly the speech 
sounds, and, consequently, he is unable 
to interpret them or else he is not suffi- 
ciently familiar with the speech sounds 
to interpret them even when he hears 
them correctly. Up to the present time, 
no means has been devised for correct- 
ing such distortion. 

NOTE—In order to demonstrate the effect 
upon the received speech of distortions of 
known types, an apparatus was arranged in 
the circuit of the amplifying system which 
was installed in the lecture room to aid 
those hard of hearing. It was arranged so 
that it eliminated all components having 
pitches greater than a given value,:or elimin- 
ated all components having pitches below 
a certain value. A visual indicator was ar- 
ranged on the platform so that it indicated 
the particular frequencies which were elimin- 
ated. It represented a piano keyboard. The 
part of the keyboard which was lighted up 
corresponded to those component tones which 
were being transmitted. All other tones 
were filtered out. The effect of eliminating 
all tones having frequencies above 2,000, 
1,500, 1,000 and 750, and all tones having 
frequencies below 500, 750, 1,000, 1,250 and 
frequencies above 2,000 and below 750 was 
demonstrated. 


DISCUSSION 
DR. HAYS: In the discussion of 
this subject I should like to call first 
upon Dr. Gordon Berry, Worcester, 
Massachusetts. 
DR. GORDON BERRY: Mr. Presi- 
dent, members of the Federation, this is 


a very instructive address we have been 
enjoying. It has been particularly pleas- 
ing to me. When anyone contributes 
data proving to be correct certain theories 
your observations have taught you, you 
naturally approve. May I take time to 
point out five phases in which such data 
particularly interested me as an otologist? 

First Dr. Fletcher graphically de- 
scribes how the lowest perceptivity of 
sound or “the threshold of audition” 
rises from zero to 20%, 40%, 60% deaf- 
ness as the case may be, in impaired 
hearing. He then shows that this point 
may reach 40% and the hearing still 
be sufficient for our daily need. It is 
when we reach 60% that the hearing 
proves inadequate. Dr. Clarence J. 
Blake whose name became associated 
with that of Alexander Graham Bell in 
his early research work for the deaf- 
ened, used to cheer his patients by 
telling them that modern civilized man 
had more hearing than he needed and 
that he could dispense with one half 
of it and still get along very comfort- 
ably. Now we find that Dr. Blake’s 
estimate was very exact. 

An analogous point is brought out by 
Dr. Fletcher’s explanation of the relative 
ease with which many deafened people 
hear in noisy places. It is an old story 
with many of you. I enjoy talking 
with a friend in the trolley or train or 
automobile or factory because my deaf- 
ness is no longer apparent. But prob- 
ably you have noticed that really you 
hear no better—rather it is your friend 
who no longer hears as well. He is 
using a louder voice, literally in order 
to hear himself talk. Now, we are told 
why this is. Noise deafens the normal- 
ly sensitive ear so that its threshold of 
audition is no longer at zero but at 40 
perhaps. If my audition is also at 40, 
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these lesser noises that deafen my 
friend do not trouble me and we start 
our conversation all square. Because I 
hear as well as he does, he claims the 
noise improves my hearing. Now we 
can inform him he has climbed Olympus 
seated with the 40% deafened 
celestials. It has long been felt that 
certain types of deafness do become 
more acute under the stimulation of 
noise. The audiometer promises to 


help solve this point. 


and is 


Third, as the threshold of audition 
is raised the soft consonant sounds are 
the first to go, the open vowel sounds 
the last. Does not this suggest that 
lip-reading and the ear-phone instead 
of being somewhat antagonistic, really 
have a_complementary function? As 
deafness advances it is the sounds which 
we can see most easily, the labial and 
dental consonants, which we can no 
longer hear. Lip-reading thus sup- 
plements the failing hearing which still 
hears the vowel sounds. If the ear- 
phone becomes necessary, Dr. Fletcher 
tells us that it brings out the vowels 
but that it with difficulty distinguishes 
the consonants. Here again the lip- 
reader can fill in the gaps. You who 
are experts in this most difficult art of 
lip-reading may feel that I am in error 
here. Possibly a reliance on the ear for 
part of a word and on the eye for the 
rest is untenable psychologically. It is 
however interesting to contemplate. 


The fourth point brings up a more 
distinctly otological phase. We have 
learned today that sound must be con- 
sidered as to its pitch and its intensity. It 
was my privilege to discuss this point 
before this Federation in Chicago last 
year. Somewhat in the same way we 
can differentiate deafness into two dis- 
tinct types, the catarrhal type and the 
nerve type. The catarrhal type centers 


in trouble about the middle ear and 
eustachian tube and deals with the 
sound conducting mechanism. The 


nerve type centers in the cochlea, the 
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acoustic nerve, or the brain, and con- 
cerns the sound perception apparatus. 
We may have varying combinations of 
both types. The otologist treats the 
nose, the throat, and the tube and mid- 
dle ear for catarrhal pathology; while 
he tries to correct general nervous dis- 
orders, remove blood-borne toxins, im- 
prove the nerve tire of exhaustion and 
worry, for nerve deafness. For catarrh- 
al forms, not trouble; for 
nerve forms, noises are very tiring, may 
be injurious. Catarrhal forms lose the 
low notes in the tone scale first; nerve 
forms lose the high notes. Of what 
practical importance is this for us? 
Let us see. The catarrhal type unless 
extreme, hears quite readily over the 
telephone; the nerve type has difficulty 
and the transmitted voice must be quiet 
and distinct. The catarrhal type hears 
with an ear-phone; the nerve type tries 
the instrument, complains that it jangles 
and tires the ear and discards it. The 
catarrhal comes earlier, the nerve later 
in life. If the hard of hearing patient 
has a combination of both types the 
problem is complicated. The ear-phone 
manufacturer tells us that by adjust- 
ment these two sound components of 
pitch and intensity can be controlled. 
It is along lines of work such as Dr. 
Fletcher is following that we can hope 
to analyze the exact amount of hearing 
and where the danger of acoustic fatigue 
lies. When the ear-phone can be attuned 
carefully and exactly to the individual 
ear it will play a far more important 
and more helpful part than it does now. 
useful as it already is. 


noises do 


This brings me to my fifth and last 
point. I am an advocate of the ear-phone 
for certain deafened cases. An extreme 
example came to my office last week. 
He heard a low voice at four inches 
with the unaided ear but at four feet 
with the ear-phone. But I have yet to 
find a case where nerve deafness greatly 
predominates, which is helped as much 
by the electrical instrument as by some 
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simple horn or by the cupping of the 
hand behind the auricle. On the other 
hand, unless the ear-phone is a very 
quiet one, the jarring noises so close 
to the nerve-deafened ear, particularly 
when the electrical connections are poor 
or when there is hand-clapping or near- 
by laughing or coughing, may con- 
tribute just that harmful excess of 
sound to the already tired acoustic 
nerve which will definitely injure it. [ 
had many examples of the extreme of 
this form of acoustic paralysis in my 
Army Service with the soldiers deaf- 
ened from loud single shell-explosions 
or from repeated prolonged concussion 
of gun-fire. From this and more recent 
observation, | am convinced that the 
ear-phone, especially when not very 
carefully softened and adjusted, can 
serve as a menace to the more pure 
forms of nerve deafness. 

If I may summarize: Dr. Fletcher’s 
most instructive paper suggests the fol- 
lowing interesting points: 

(1) His experiments explain how 
man has almost twice as much hearing 
as his present mode of life requires. 

(2) Surrounding noises handicap and 
deafen the normal ear, and only rela- 
tively make more acute the deafened 
ear. 

(3) An analysis of the order in which 
increasing deafness shuts off certain 
sounds seems to show that lip-reading 
catches more easily the sounds which 
are lost first, while the ear-phone sup- 
plements lip-reading by catching sounds 
which are lost later, and are harder 
to see. 

(4) With the aid of such accurate 
acoustic investigations the catarrhal and 
nerve types of deafness can be more 
carefully differentiated and the proper 
mechanical aid can be more intelligently 
and efficiently applied. 

(5) Until that happy day, the elec- 
trical ear-phone offers elements of dan- 
ger to nerve forms of. deafness. 


It is to such earnest and conscientious 


investigators as Dr. Fletcher that we 
must look for for help in this dilemma. 
We cannot too enthusiastically thank 
them for their work thus far, while we 
earnestly urge them to continue in 
well-doing. 

DR. HAYS: We will next hear from 
Dr. Walter A. Wells, of Washington. 


DR. WELLS: I have also, as the 
rest of you have, enjoyed very much 
this magnificent demonstration and this 
very interesting talk by Dr. Fletcher, 
and I hope that it will come to reach 
the ears not only of those that are 
here, but of all deaf people throughout 
the country who are interested in this 
important problem. 

I want to speak on one or two phases 
of the subject, especially from the 
standpoint of the otologist. Dr. Flet- 
cher brought up the analogy of select- 
ing glasses for persons who had dif- 
ficulty in seeing, as compared with 
selecting a mechanical aid to hearing 
for those who are deaf. This is a 
comparison that is of interest also to the 
otologist, and one which can be viewed 
from a different viewpoint. Let me 
draw your attention to the fact that the 
ear specialist in the matter of mechan- 
ical aids to hearing faces a very differ- 
ent problem than the eye specialist in 
dealing with artificial aids to vision. 
The trouble with the eyes which require 
glasses are for the most part due to 
simple mechanical defects in the eyes as 
the optical organs. There is no disease 
present. The eye is too short, too long, 
or improperly curved, and if we will 
only provide means of focusing the rays 
of light properly upon the retina, the 
sight may be perfect. 

In the case of the ear, the difficulty 
is one of disease. In a large number 
of cases—at least, of a certain type— 
the diseased condition, so far as the 
ears are concerned, yields to treatment, 
and we see the hearing return in a con- 
vincing manner. This experience na- 
turally inclines the otologist to concen- 
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trate always upon the cure of the 
disease, rather than upon the correction 
of the defect, and this especially because 
he realizes that if left alone the disease 
in most cases tends to get worse, and 
results in constant progressive loss of 
hearing. So you see that the otologist 
sets before himself a much more am- 
bitious goal than that of merely provid- 
ing mechanical aids to hearing, and this 
has inclined him away, perhaps, from 
giving a proper study to a very neces- 
sary development. This difficulty on 
the part of the otologist is matched by 
a difficulty on the part of the hard of 
hearing subject himself. He himself 
is reluctant to put into use mechanical 
aids to his hearing. He feels that to 
do so is to give up all hope and begin 
to rely upon a crutch. And _ besides 
that, he must overcome the natural 
sensitiveness of the deaf with regard to 
their deafness. People wear eyeglasses 
as a matter of course, but for some 
unexplainable reason there is a natural 
aversion to using an apparatus for the 
improvement of hearing. 

However, in a certain proportion of 
cases the artificial aid is indispensable, 
and in addition, in some cases it is 
useful in giving exercise to a function 
that would tend to atrophy from dis- 
ease. Hearing devices, however, are not 
always beneficial, and they are some- 
times harmful. There must be, there- 
fore, an intelligent selection of the right 
instrument to suit the case. 

First, let us mention wherein harm 
may result, that we may at least know 
what things are to be avoided. How 
about the artificial ear drums? There 
are insistent advertisements, as you 
know, very plausible, especially to those 
who think of the drum membrane as 
the essential organ of hearing. As a 
matter of fact, we find that in certain 
cases the wearing of one of these mate- 
rially improves the hearing, but un- 
fortunately it should be known that in 
the very kind of cases in which it is 
helpful, it is at the same time danger- 
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ous. The cases are those of an old; 
chronic, suppurating disease of the 
middle ear, with a large defect in the 
tympanic membrane. The danger arises 
from interference with drainage and 
from septic absorption. 

Another class of devices for the deaf 
to be generally condemned are those 
which are supposed to benefit by the 
production of sound vibrations. The 
claim is that they stimulate and exercise 
the auditory nerve. I fear the effect is 
rather to irritate and fatigue it. They 
make their strongest appeal to those 
who imagine their deafness is due to 
the subjective noises which they con- 
stantly hear. They may be drowned 
out by this sound producing apparatus, 
but it is only by benumbing and ex- 
hausting the nerve, and the result is 
but temporary. A very distinct advance 
in the hearing aids is represented by 
the appearance of the electrical device, 
but it should be known that they are 
useful in a certain class of cases, and 
probably harmful in another. The 
classes in which they are indicated as 
distinctly helpful are those in which the 
difficulty is located in the middle ear, 
directly affecting the vehicle for the 
transmission of sound, and especially 
those in which there is a fixation of the 
stapes, or little stirrup, one of the bones 
of the middle ear. The otologist can 
diagnose that class of cases by means 
of functional tests and examinations. 
There are, however, certain signs which 
are quite evident to the deaf individual 
himself and to his friends. We will 
name them. 

He hears comparatively well over 
the telephone; he hears comparatively 
better in the midst of a noise; his hear- 
ing is bad for the low-pitched sounds 
and good for the high; he tends to 
speak habitually in too low a tone. 

These signs all point to an obstruc- 
tional form of deafness, of a kind that 
will probably be benefited by the elec- 
trical device, and indicates that one 
might persist in attempting to accustom 
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one’s self to its use. If the trouble, 
however, is in the internal ear, and due 
to some degenerative process in the 
auditory nerve, the electrical device is 
useless, and its persistent use will tend 
to irritability, nervousness and probably 
an increase of deafness. This kind of 
deafness may properly be suspected if 
the individual is completely free from 
catarrh; if the deafness comes on in 
middle or late life; if the hearing gets 
worse rather than better in the presence 
of a noise; if the hearing is especially 
bad for the high pitched notes, and the 
tendency is to speak habitually in a 
loud rather than a low voice. 

Persons who have symptoms of this 
kind are better off to avoid electrical 
hearing devices. They will get most 
comfort and most help from a suitable 
speaking trumpet or tube. 

The point that I wish to make es- 
pecially is that in prescribing a mechan- 
ical aid for the benefit of the deaf, one 
must take into consideration not merely 
the amplification of sounds, but consider 
somewhat the character of the deafness. 
As I understand it, these devices are 
chiefly concerned with the volume 
standard of sound. 

At the present time the otologists 
have not had sufficient experience with 
the audiometer to be able to make an 
accurate diagnosis from it. They are 
much more familiar with their older 
tests, but it is now coming into general 
use, and I believe it is going to be of 
very great help, and has a very great 
future promise, not only for the deaf 
in being able to select means for im- 
proving their hearing, but also for the 
otologist in being able to diagnose and 
treat different forms of deafness. 

DR. HAYS: I would like to ask if 
either of the representatives of the 
Globe Phone or the Dictograph Prod- 
ucts Company would like to say a word 
on this subject. 

MR. W. D. COHEN of the - Dicto- 
graph Products Corporation: What I 
would like to say is this, in conjunction 


with Dr. Fletcher: If we would all; in 
the ear-phone business, eliminate laby- 
rinth trouble and stick to middle ear 
deafness with instruments, we would 
give all kinds of success. I feel that 
everyone will admit that. In labyrinth 
trouble, sometimes vibration increase 
causes more trouble than if an instru- 
ment were not used. 

And again, if we would all just try 
to fit cases that are applicable to the 
instrument and send the others to the 
doctor, I think we would all do some- 
thing that everybody would be pleased 
with in the end. 

DR. HAYS: I regret very much that 
it will be impossible for Dr. Rypins to 
be present. Unfortunately he has been 
quite ill. His paper will have to hold 
over for another year. 

The meeting will now adjourn. The 
Board of Managers will meet at the 
Hotel Roosevelt as soon as we can get 
there. We will meet again at the ban- 
quet this evening. : 

(Whereupon at 12:30 o’clock P. M., 
the conference adjourned until 7:30 
o’clock P. M.) 


THURSDAY, JUNE 5, 1924. 
Evening Session. 


The conference assembled for the an- 
nual banquet at the City Club, 1320 G 
Street, Northwest, at 7.30 o’clock P. M., 
Dr. Harold Hays, toastmaster. 


DR. HAYS: The position of a toast- 
master is rather an enviable one. If he 
is a wise man he will say little and 
simply introduce those who are to do 
most of the speaking. As a rule, when 
it comes to my being placed before an 
audience of this kind, I am not wise; I 
like to do some of the talking myself. 
However, we have certain people on the 
program tonight whom I am sure you 
will be interested in listening to. 

There are one or two announcements 
that I desire to make, and which I am 
more than sure you will be glad to 
hear. 

It was necessary for us to elect a new 
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president today. I had been at the job 
for the last couple of years, and felt 
that I had done my duty as well as I 
knew how, and had started the ball roll- 
ing in such fashion that we could take 
somebody who was enthusiastic and earn- 
est and put him in this position with 
the realization that our work would ad- 
vance far more rapidly with a new per- 
son in control. 

Some people have honors thrust upon 
them, and in this instance we thrust 
the honor upon Dr: Gordon Berry, of 
Worcester, Massachusetts, who is our 
next president. 

DR. BERRY: Mr. Toastmaster, fel- 
low-members of the Federation, I reached 
Washington this morning at a quarter 
past 7 and found my way up to the 
Hotel, and then got over to the hall all 
right; and I came, presumably, to give 
a short discussion on a paper. 

I was reminded when I got here 
that I had been made a member of the 
Board of Managers, of which I was 
very proud, and I asked what I should 
do. They said, “Just come along and 
we will show you what to do.” So, in 
due time I went with them to the man- 
agers’ meeting, and the first affair on the 
docket was an election, the nominating 
of officers for the ensuing year. I 
thought that since I was the youngest 
there I should not say anything. I was 
just about to say that I supposed it could 
be taken for granted we wanted Dr. 
Hays to serve again, but someone else 
piped up and said, “I nominate Dr. Gor- 
don Berry for president.” Well, I do 
not know how surprised you may be, 
but I assure you I was very much sur- 
prised. I felt like the colored man who 
came to New York to look around, and 
the trolley didn’t stop where he wanted 
it to. He jumped off, slipped on a ba- 
nana peel; somebody lifted ‘him out 
from the traffic that came along,and he 
said, “This country sho’ do move.” 

Dr. Hays is one of these fellows who 
moves in deep and mysterious ways his 
wonders to perform. I see a possible 
clue to one deed, however. Dr. Phillips, 
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who is such a revered and _ honored 
leader, was bald headed; and Dr. Hays, 
is doing the best he can in that line, 
and so he selected me as a successor. | 
do not see many other bald heads around 
here, and that gives me one qualifica- 
tion. 

Sometimes as a man comes into an 
office and honor of this kind he is 
supposed to say something about what 
his plans are. I have absolutely no 
plans. I am looking to you to tell me 
what to do, and I am hoping deeply 
and sincerely that as the months go by 
and I have an opportunity to get a little 
better acquainted with the opportunities 


and possibilities, you people will help 


me to know and understand, and I hope 
you will be very forward in your in- 
formation and not wait for me to in- 
quire, for it will help if we can work 
together. 

One thing that impresses me as being 
a wonderful thing about this organiza- 
tion is its cheerfulness and optimism. 
Perhaps one who comes in a little bit 
from the outside, as I did last year, 
though I do not like to think of my- 
self as an outsider, but I have to have 
my initiation like everyone else—one 
who comes in in that way and sees the 
organization in its activities gets an im- 
pression of glorious optimism. We are 
not all normal as to our hearing; we 
are not any of us very happy about it, 
but I never saw a group of people who 
were more happy about it than these 
people here. On the car coming down 
the lady beside me said that one fine 
thing about it was that while at home 
she had so much trouble hearing that 
it rather discouraged her, when she came 
here there were people who had a harder 
time hearing than she did, and _ that 
cheered her up a lot. 

I think that we can all help each other 
in many lines of effort, and my task 
this coming year will be to try, as far as 
I can, to follow the plans that have al- 
ready been*so ably laid out by Dr. Phil- 
lips and Dr. Hays, and I shall need 
your combined and constant help. 
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DR. HAYS: The second announce- 
ment that I would like to make is the 
place of meeting for next year, which 
will be at Minneapolis. 

As you all know, we were supposed 
to have met in Minneapolis this year, 
but on account of certain conditions 
that arose, we thought it would be bet- 
ter to have the meeting in Washington, 
so we are to have the meeting in Min- 
neapolis next year, and then it is our 
hope that everybody will have a great 
desire to go to the Pacific Coast the 
following year. We should be mighty 
glad to accept the invitation of Los An- 
geles. That is as much of a promise as 
I can give in the matter. 

One more thing of interest. I have 
spoken to you once or twice about the 


‘necessity for larger contributions in order 


to carry on the work of this organiza- 
tion, and it makes very little difference 
to us how large those contributions are. 
I know that you will be very happy when 
I tell you of a little thing that happened 
today. There is a certain lady in this 
country who at one time was very much 
interested in us, in our organization, and 
was very generous in giving certain 
amounts of money for specific purposes. 
Recently, we have felt that we had lost 
her interest, but she was in Washington 
this week, stopped in: at the Volta Bu- 
reau and had a conversation with Miss 
Timberlake, in which she expressed the 
wish to continue to do some work to 
help along one of the associations that 
are working to conquer deafness. On 
Miss Timberlake’s suggestion she de- 
cided, she would help the Federation; 
whereupon she presented the Federation 
with a check for $5,000, taking out a 
“Founding Membership.” 

I am very happy about this. I feel 
very sure that we are going to gain a 
great deal by having this lady with us 
again. JI hope her generosity will be 
an example for many. 

It is unfortunate that we are not able 
to have Mr. DeLand with us this eve- 
ning. 1 do not believe that Mr. De- 
Land needs a personal introduction to 


any of you. He has been associated 
with the work on the Volta Bureau for 
so many years, and we have read so 
many of his articles, most timely arti- 
cles, that all we have to do is to mention 
his name for anybody to pay attention. 
Mr. DeLand, as I say, unfortunately has 
not been very well, and it is impossible 
for him to be out in the evening. How- 
ever, he has been kind enough to see that 
his short address can be read to us this 
evening, and the lady sitting on my 
right, Miss Clara M. Ziegler, of Bos- 
ton, will read it. 

MISS ZIEGLER: It is a great priv- 
ilege to do anything for Mr. DeLand, 
and I hope I shall be able to make 
you all understand: 


THE GENESIS OF THE 
FEDERATION 


By Frep DeLanp. 


In the advertising pages of the VoLta 
Review for May, 1919, the pioneers 
will find the inception of a movement 
that was started in the city of Wash- 
ington a decade ago; a movement in 
which they were active participants, and 
that indirectly resulted in the formation 
of this Federation. The story is here 
told because this may be called the 
tenth anniversary of the birth of that 
movement. 

In April, 1914, the Votta Review 
believed that there were thousands of 
hard of hearing persons who would wel- 
come an opportunity to learn about the 
helpful qualities of lip-reading and to 
witness practical demonstrations of effi- 
ciency in its use. The Votta Review 
also believed that in each of the thirty 
larger cities there was a field of use- 
fulness awaiting the coming of a trained 
teacher of lip-reading possessing the per- 
sonality and the natural ability to con- 
vince and enthuse others concerning the 
beneficial character of the art of lip- 
reading. 

At that time the Votta Review was 
carrying the advertisements of the parent 
schools of Mr. Nitchie and Miss Bruhn, 
and of the local schools of Miss Torrey 
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and Miss Dugane. But it visualized the 
advertisements of two score local schools 
that would be established by the grad- 
uates of the Nitchie and Bruhn training 
classes. 

The Votta Review realized that while 
those graduates would go forth primarily 
to establish a professional career, in 
reality they were pioneer missionaries 
engaged in spreading the cheering gospel 
of the possibility of a voluntary restora- 
tion of self-confidence and an automatic 
banishment of hopeless despondency. 

In other words, these trained mission- 
aries in a forgotten field of human en- 
deavor necessarily had to kindle faith in 
the beneficial qualities of an art older 
than the life of the nation. And this 
faith-building process would have to be 
repeated in every locality where a new 
school was opened. 

To aid in tactfully spreading this 
gospel of good cheer the Votta REVIEW 
appealed to teachers of lip-reading and 
to lip-readers enjoying a broadening ex- 
perience, to place on record the facts 
that would show that their faith was 
based on a practical foundation. And 
that it was possible for the hard of 
hearing adult to participate in the chatty 
conversations that make life interesting. 
Some of those pioneer essays published 
in the Vo_ta Review are virtually por- 
trayals of individual experience and 
proved of inestimable value in kindling 
and strengthening faith among the de- 
spondent, the hopeless. 

The Votta Review believed that if 
the hard of hearing could find in its 
advertising pages the announcements of 
a large number of teachers of  lip- 
reading, such a volume of announcements 
of schools located in every section of 
the country would be a powerful aid in 
arousing faith, as well as in giving pres- 
tige to the respective schools. 

Thus it asked each teacher to place 
a small announcement in the advertising 
pages as an experimental demonstra- 
tion; and the offer was made to run a 
small announcement. in four issues for 
the nominal sum of. a dollar. In a 
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strictly financial sense it was a losing 
proposition for the Votta Review, and 
no doubt the good sports who promptly 
responded had little hope of receiving 
any return for the dollar sent. 


Miss Mary D. Suter, of Washington, 
was the first to pay for the four adver- 
tisements. Then she conferred a greater 
favor by persuading Mr. John A. Fer- 
rall to contribute to the VoLtta Review. 
Much praise is due Mr. Ferrall not only 
for his interesting essays, but also, for 
the personal services he so generously 
gave in helping to promote the growth 
of the magazine. 


From San Francisco Mrs. John E. D. 
Trask sent a dollar in payment for the 
four small advertisements. A little later 
she generously paid to have a copy of 
the Vo_ta Review sent during a period 
of six months to one hundred libraries 
in California. To each library the Vot- 
TA REVIEW wrote stating that the maga- 
zine was a gift from Mrs. Trask, and 
asking that it be shown to the hard of 
hearing. 

Miss Lucy Ella Case of Los Angeles, 
Miss Jennie Hedrick of Washington and 
Miss Florence E. Hutman of Newark 
also sent in the desired dullar. The 
next month brought a dollar each from 
Miss Kate High, .Reading, Pa.; Miss 
Elsie Hill, Santa Barbara, Cal.; Miss 
Josephine Gillespie, Wolf, Wyo.; Miss 
Louise Howell, Cleveland, Ohio; Miss 
Avondale N. Gordon, Baltimore, and 
Miss Katherine Morton, South Paris, 
Maine. And Mr. Nitchie and Miss 
Bruhn wrote to each graduate of their 
respective training schools indorsing the 
plan of the VoLtta Review. 


In the November number the an- 
nouncements also appeared of Miss 
Grace K. Wadleigh of Toronto, Canada; 
The Reed School of Detroit, and of 
Miss Cora E. Kinzie of Philadelphia. 
From the moment she entered this new 
field of missionary effort, Miss Kinzie 
perceived the possibilities in the plan, 
and her services in promoting it and in 
aiding to sustain the Votta ReEvIEW 
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in its hours of adversity, never can be 
fully repaid. 

At the close of the year 1914, it was 
found that nine times as much money 
had been expended in the effort to in- 
terest the hard of hearing in the bene- 
ficial qualities of lip-reading, as had been 
received for subscriptions from hard of 
hearing persons and for advertisements 
of teachers of lip-reading. 

Instead of feeling discouraged, the 
Vota Review planned a broader cam- 
paign for 1915. For there was ample 
evidence of the helpful character of its 
missionary work during 1914. Thus it 
felt confident that eventually its helpful 
benefactions would receive merited rec- 
ognition in the form of thousands of 
subscriptions. During 1915, it mailed to 
the hard of hearing hundreds of sample 
copies of the Votta Review and thou- 
sands of reprints of helpful essays. It 
also enlisted the generous cooperation 
of a number of medical journals. 

In addition to essays helpful to stu- 
dents and prospective students of lip- 
reading, it also arranged for a series of 
essays that would be helpful to graduates 
of training classes, who were planning 
to open a school in a new locality. The 
entire credit for suggesting this profes- 
sional literature belongs to Miss Lucy 
E. Case, as well as the credit of making 
it a success. Thus, before the end of 
1915, the profession perceived that the 
Votta Review fully understood the 
needs of the teacher of lip-reading, as 
well as the needs of the hard of hearing. 

The efficient character of the 1915 
campaign is evidenced in the twenty-two 
announcements of teachers of lip-read- 
ing that appeared in the December num- 
ber of the Votta Review, and in the 
doubling of the subscription list. But 
from a financial point of view, the two 
years’ campaign was far from being a 
success. ‘However, the magazine never 
was self-supporting, and always was 
maintained through the generosity of 
Alexander Graham Bell. Fortunately, 
Dr. Bell was the chairman of the pub- 
lication committee, and, while deploring 
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the financial phase, perceived the bene- 
ficial character of the missionary service 
the Vo_tta Review was freely giving to 
the hard of hearing. On his recommen- 
dation authority was granted to continue 
the good work. 

Three factors helped to secure that 
recommendation. First, in a number of 
cities, notably Chicago, New York, 
Brooklyn and Cincinnati, free evening 
classes were organized by the public 
school authorities for hard of hearing 
adults not able to pay for lessons in lip- 
reading. Second, a number of prominent 
physicians were discussing the subject of 
lip-reading before their respective so- 
cieties, or in medical journals. Third, 
owing to the efficiency she displayed in 
teaching lip-reading in her demonstration 
class at the exposition, the judges of the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition awarded a 
gold medal to Mrs. John E. D. Trask. 

The December, 1916, number of the 
VoLTta REvIEW contained the announce- 
ments of forty schools—or teachers—of 
lip-reading. The number of hard of 
hearing subscribers had doubled, and the 
magazine had established an excellent 
prestige as an able exponent of the needs 
of the hard of hearing. 

If opportunity permitted it would be 
a pleasure to mention the names of all 
the good friends among the hard of 
hearing who rallied to the support of 
the Votta Review, but lack of time 
prevents, and to mention a few and not 
all would hardly be fair. Fortunately 
the names of all aré in type and accessi- 
ble to all who are so fortunate as to 
possess bound volumes of the Votta 
Review for the years 1914, 1915 and 
1916. 

How different the outlook is today 
from what it was a decade ago! Then 
rarely was there a reference to lip-read- 
ing in any periodical outside of the 
Votta Review. Today references will 
be found in many of the popular maga- 
zines. Then there was only one local 
organization promoting the social and 
economic needs of the hard of hearing. 
Today there are more than a score of 
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local leagues, clubs, guilds, societies, all 
striving to make life better worth the 
living for the hard of hearing adult. 
In 1914, no one took any interest in 
the hard of hearing children in the pub- 
lic schools. If they could not make the 
grade, they were out of luck. Today, 
largely through the efforts of the VoLTa 
REVIEW school officials understand that 
it is not stupidity that prevents certain 
children from keeping up = with their 
classes, but an inability to hear well. 
Such children are being given a seat in 
the front row and a special teacher to 
help them become good lip-readers. 


Yes, a new era has dawned for the 
hard of hearing. Where, in the past, 
the Votta ‘Review championed their 
cause alone, now this Federation, so 
recently organized and yet of such wide- 
spread influence, stands firm against their 
enemies. Let us all cooperate, and push 
forward together until our purposes are 
accomplished. 


DR. HAYS: We had hoped to have 
Senator Copeland with us this evening, 
but the serious affairs of the Senate 
make it necessary for them to have a 
night session once in a while, and, of 
course, the night session had to happen 
tonight. I called upon Senator Cope- 
land this afternoon and had his assur- 
ance that if it were possible for him to 
be here, he would be, but I felt abso- 
lutely sure that his duties to the country 
and to the people came first. 


DR. CHAS. W. RICHARDSON of 
Washington, being called upon to speak 
in place of Senator Copeland, said that 
it inspired him to look at the happy 
though handicapped people present. He 
said that he had. patients with “anxiety 
neurosis” who ought to be dropped into 
this assembly, to see how people with 
a serious trouble were taking it. 

He spoke further of the reason why 
adults made slower progress in speech- 
reading than children—because they were 
not sufficiently surrounded by a speech- 
reading atmosphere. He felt that if for 
a time the adult were forced to depend 
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wholly on speech-reading, it would be 
learned with much greater rapidity. 

DR. HAYS introduced Mr. Frederick 
W. Maaloe of the New York League, 
who has been helping that League in 
its campaign for money to carry on a 
broader program of service. Dr. Hays 
said that when the campaign was over 
the New York League felt it must hold 
on to Mr. Maaloe, so elected him to its 
Board of Directors. 


MR. MAALOE made a plea for the va- 
rious leagues to give more attention to the 
aid of deafened people to whom deaf- 
ness was an economic tragedy. He felt 
that too few people, even in the Leagues, 
realized what deafness means to the 
poorer classes. So he urged with great 
force that no league consider it was 
doing the right type of work, until it 
began to conduct an employment depart- 
ment, a vocational department, educa- 
tional clinics, and medical preventive 
work. He said that the leagues which 
carried on nothing but social activities 
for their own pleasure, had no right to 
live as long as there were deafened 
people in every community who had to 
struggle for even the bare necessities 
of life. He said further, that no social 
service organization could possibly do 
for the deafened what the league could 
if it so desired. Lack of funds need not 
deter anv league, for if a constructive 
program were planned ‘and an attempt 
made to justify its existence by showing 
the need for rehabilitation, an appeal 
to the community for funds would not 
go unanswered. 


Dr. Hays introduced DR. PALMER, 
who first paid a well deserved compli- 
ment to Dr. Hays for his work for 
the Federation and the New York 
League. Then he urged that every mem- 
ber of every organization forget all 
petty differences and work for the great- 
est good of the organization. Then with 
the Leagues working in harmony with- 
in the Federation, the Federation itself 
could be expected to accomplish great 
things. 














DR. BOCK being called on, asked that 
the Federation Salute be given to Dr. 
Hays. All members of the audience sa- 
luted Dr. Hays by waving their right 
hands. 

The meeting then adjourned to witness 
“Celestial Love,” a pantomime given by 
the Speech-Reading Club of Washing- 
ton. 


FRIDAY, JUNE 6, 1924. 
Morning Session 
The conference reassembled at 9.30 
o’clock, Miss Mary D. Suter presiding. 


SECTION ON LIP-READING AND 
SPEECH CONSERVATION 

MISS SUTER: We are glad to wel- 
come the teachers of lip-reading to a 
session especially prepared for them. As 
I have been a teacher of lip-reading for 
many years, I feel particularly interested 
in this part of the Federation’s work, 
and I feel honored in having the oppor- 
tunity to introduce the speakers of the 
morning. 

The first paper on our program is 
“Lip-Reading—for Whom?” by Miss 
Persis Vose, of Portland, Maine. We 
have all read with interest in the VoLTa 
Review of the rapid progress the Speech 
Readers Club of Portland is making. 
This is the club that Miss Vose organ- 
ized, and we shall be glad to hear what 
she has to tell us. 


LIP-READING—FOR WHOM? 
By Persis Vose 

Before attempting to answer this ques- 
tion one might very properly add the 
word why, and have the title read “Lip- 
Reading—for Whom and Why?” The 
only sane answer to the first part of the 
question is, of course, everyone. Now 
why should everyone study lip-reading? 
Because it should be a part of the train- 
ing in speech understanding. The time 
will come when all children will be 
taught lip-reading. It is our duty to 
lead the way to that time and show the 
world by our accomplishment the value 
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of this art. It is our purpose here to 
present views which we hope may be 
helpful, and which will encourage the 
great number of deafened who are in 
doubt as to its value, and who hesitate 
because of this doubt to make the effort 
to learn. 

Training is necessary in order to 
succeed in anything. For one deafened 
to succeed he must be trained in lip- 
reading, and no part of the training of 
a deafened person is so fundamental as 
lip-reading. Yet how many look at it in 
this light? 

What would one think of a man who 
suddenly decided to become a doctor 
and declared, “I am a doctor,” and put 
out his sign and started to practice med- 
icine and thought he was going to be able 
to accomplish something?» Now, this 
sounds absurd, I admit it. Is_ it, 
however, any more absurd than for a 
man who has become deafened simply 


_to go about being a deafened man with- 


out equipping himself with every means 
possible for making himself a successful 
deafened man in whatever calling he 
adopts ? 

A deafened person, no matter what the 
degree of deafness or whatever the ‘cir- 
cumstances, should look the matter in the 
face and see what he can do about it, 
instead of just pretending to hear when 
he does not. Everyone knows the person 
who will not acknowledge his deafness 
and always tries to do all the talking 
himself, thus thinking that he can cover 
up the fact of his deafness and at the 
same time create the impression that he 
is very clever. The impression he us- 
ually does create is that he is stupid and 
talkative. It would be well if such a 
one would remember what Robert Louis 
Stevenson once said: “What you are 
shouts so loud I cannot hear what you 
say.” If this type of person would only 
admit: “I am deaf. What can I do to 
help myself?” he would realize at once 
that lip-reading is the first and best aid. 
It seems hard to believe that it is still 
necessary to convince intelligent deafened 
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people of this fact. Yet people are all 
the’ time protesting it is not worth while. 

A splendidly educated deafened woman, 
a college graduate well fitted in every way 
to occupy a high position, asked: “Is 
lip-reading practical for every-day life?” 
She is now shutting herself off from the 
great opportunities before her. She 
shuns everybody and is shunned gener- 
ally. What a pity! She would be taking 
her rightful place in the world if she 
would the true answer to her 
question. A business man remarked to 
Mrs. B., totally deafened, who under- 
stands wholly by reading the lips, that he 
thought the study of lip-reading was only 


believe 


a fad. “Everyone seems to be taking it 
up. What is the use of it, anyway?” 


Mrs. B. replied by asking him if he 
remembered what the wolf said to Little 
Red Riding Hood when she exclaimed, 
“What bright eyes you have, grand- 
mother!” “The better to see you with, 
my dear.” “What sharp teeth you have, 
grandmother!” “The better to eat you 
with, my dear.” Then Mrs. B. added, 
“We study lip-reading the better to 
understand what you say, my dear sir.” 


It takes time and hard work to learn 
to read the lips. But whatever is worth 
while is worth working for. There is no 
royal road to proficiency in lip-reading 
any more than there is to proficiency in 
anything else one undertakes. 

The value of lip-reading must, of 
course, be advertised, as is everything 
else at the present time. It must have 
the support of the public. It is the duty 
of the deafened to show the public the 
necessity of a knowledge of lip-reading. 
Last year in one of our smaller cities 
a totally deafened woman went to the 
superintendent of the evening schools 
to ask about a class in lip-reading and 
told of Miss V., a teacher, who was 
eager to have a class. The superinten- 
dent said he didsnot know anyone inter- 
ested, and did not believe there were 
enough people in need of the study, 
that there was no money, and ended by 
suggesting that if Miss V. was anxious 
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to teach, why didn’t she start a free 
class and see how much call there was 
for the subject. Miss V. did start a 
free class at the Y. W. C. A. and at the 
first meeting fifteen were present. Now 
after six months this same superinten- 
dent has about decided to put lip-reading 
in the evening schools. This incident 
shows that in this as in other things, 
what the public wants it will get. It is 
to be hoped the day is not far distant 
when the public will want lip-reading 
to such an extent that it will be taught in 
all schools, both public and private, and 
that there will be no excuse for anyone 
to say, “I cannot afford to study lip- 
reading” or “I have no chance to.” 

A knowledge of lip-reading teaches 
far more than the art itself. It teaches 
one to use his eves and mind. It teaches 
concentration and attention. Is there 
anything more annoying than talking to 
an inattentive person? It teaches self- 
confidence. The other day a member 
of our Speech Readers Club said: “I 
have so much more self-confidence since 
I began studying lip-reading.” The wife 
of a deafened man remarked: “My 
husband sees much more than I do.” 
Then added, “Of couse, it may be be- 
cause he uses his eves more.” 

Lip-reading brings a happier mental 
attitude and alleviates the depression 
that often comes with deafness. A 
woman of normal hearing who recently 
attended a social meeting of a Speech 
Readers Club showed much surprise at 
the interest and enthusiasm of those 
present, and remarked to a young girl. 
a member of the club: “You are all 
very cheerful and seem to be having a 
good time.” 

“Why, don’t you want us to be cheer- 
ful and have a good time?” asked the 
girl. 

“But you are all deaf, my dear,” per- 
sisted the visitor. 

“T know it,” laughed the girl, “but you 
must remember we are all studying lip- 
reading.” 

Lip-reading helps one not to look deaf. 
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How we all dread the deaf look! It 
also makes it possible to keep one’s 
“poise of mind.” 

Lip-reading for the pure joy of it! 
There is joy in being able to understand 
what is said without being shouted at. 
Lip-reading for the satisfaction it brings! 
There is satisfaction in trying to do the 
thing that will help one most over a 
hard place. One learns to speak French 
and to play the piano as accomplishments. 
Surely to learn to read the lips is as 
great an accomplishment as either of 
these. 
Shakespeare said: “The fault, dear 
Brutus, is not in our stars, but in our- 
selves, that we are underlings.” This 
might apply to the students of lip-reading 
who become discouraged after a few les- 
sons when they find they cannot read 
everything from the lips of everybody. 
The same laws apply to this art as to 
any other. One should set a high stan- 
dard for oneself and should have a defi- 
nite purpose and not be content until 
one has mastered the study as far in as 
possible. 

Children should be taught lip-reading 
as soon as they are found to have the 
least difficulty in hearing. A child learns 
much more readily than an older person 
and lip-reading is no exception to the 
rule. The earlier the child begins the 
easier it is for him. 

When one thinks of the really won- 
derful deafened people who have con- 
quered their deafness by the aid of lip- 
reading and are now successfully ‘“car- 
rying on,” one feels like fairly shouting, 
“Lip-reading for everyone, everywhere !” 

That a knowledge of lip-reading 
would be a great asset to many not deaf- 
ened cannot be denied. The doctor and 
nurse would find it of the greatest as- 
sistance, for it is often difficult for pa- 
tients to make themselves understood. 
It might be of untold assistance to detec- 
tives and iawyers in untangling ~ strange 
cases. Diplomats, too, would find it 
useful in coming to the truth of many 
matters. 


Lip-reading will not only do a great 
deal for those spoken to, but for the 
speaker as well. Let us hope the time 
will come when all people will speak so 
that it will be possible to read their lips. 
This will be a great and glorious day! 

Think of the future when a deafened 
person skilled in speech reading will dare 
to say in clear, distinct tones that may be 
heard across a room, “I am sorry I 
cannot carry on a conversation with you 
because you do not speak so that I can 
understand,” and turn and walk away. 

When everyone is able to read the lips 
the world will be a safer and a better 
place to live in. 

MISS SUTER: We have decided to 
postpone discussion until all of the papers 
have been read; therefore we will now 
have the next number on our program, 
which is “A Teachers’ Exchange for Lip- 
Reading Practice Material,” by Miss 
Juliet D. Clark, of Los Angeles. We 
regret that Miss Clark is unable to be 
with us, but her paper will be read by 
Miss Lucy Ella Case, the founder of 
the Los Angeles School. Miss Case 
and Miss Clark are well known to all of 
us through their successful work in the 
teaching of lip-reading. 

MISS CASE: Madame chairman, the 
story goes that there was a very young 
and charming minister who was called 
to another place. In the place that this 
minister left was called a very large, 
florid minister, very different tempera- 
mentally, spiritually and__ physically. 
Someone came to the minister and said, 
“YT hear you are taking the place of Dr. 
B.” “Well,” he said, “I am trying to 
rattle around in it.” 


A TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE FOR 
PRACTICE CLASS MATERIAL 
By Juutiet D. CLark 
On Wednesday evening, I usually go 
to the theater, or to a motion picture, 
or indulge in some form of recreation, 
I have a feeling of freedom that is not 
with me on Tuesday. Sometimes co- 
mingled with this care-free sensation, 
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is one of ecstacy, and sometimes, alas! 
one of dissatisfaction. 

To any teachers of the Los Angeles 
School of Lip-Reading, the foregoing 
will be as plain as A. B. C. (even if they 
are DEF), but to others it may be quite 
unintelligible. Yet I would be willing 
to wager that every teacher has an 
evening of this sort once a week, or 
oftener, for every teacher has practice 
classes, and, therefore, must have ex- 
perienced the relief that comes when 
one has been successfully carried off. 
Clergymen, whose sermons are special 
features of the church services, must 
have somewhat the same feeling on 
Monday mornings, and I believe that 
day is usually spent by them in rest 
and recreation. 

It is not that the teachers of the 
Los Angeles School do not enjoy con- 
ducting a class—far from it. (My co- 
principal says that to her it comes next 
in enjoyment to leading a prayer meet- 
ing.) It is the preparation involved 
that causes the reaction afterwards. 

I once-was troubled by a dearth of 
subjects, but that was my _ shortcom- 
ing, for “this world is so full of a num- 
ber of things” that all one has to do, is 
to buy four or five magazines, read all 
the books being discussed, or merely 
look in the paper to see what week it 
is, and spend several hours in the li- 
brary reading up on the particular ob- 
ject of that week’s attention. It will be 
a joyful day for teachers of lip-reading, 
when every one of the fifty-two weeks 
has a “meaning all its own,” and, I 
think the day is not far distant when 
Americans will say quite naturally, 
instead of the first, second, third, or 
fourth week, “Oh yes. That happened 
in “Be-Kind-to-Animals” week in Jan- 
uary, or “Save-a-Piece-of-Coal” week 
of February, or “Learn-Lip-Reading” 
week of March. Perhaps such a bit of 
legislation might be put through during 
the administration of President Cool- 
idge, who, with the First Lady of the 
Land, is such a good friend of the 
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deafened. Yes, there is plenty of mate- 
rial available, if we have, or will take, 
the time to adapt it to lip-reading 
purposes. But there is where the shoe 
pinches—it is the lack of time. Teach- 
ers who are giving private lessons all 
day and often in the evening, besides 
conducting public school classes, have 
just about all they can do. They are 
too tired to spend additional hours in 
preparation for practice classes or they 
do not wish to give the time required. 
Attempts have been made to exchange 
programs through the Volta Review, 
and via a Round Robin, but there has 
been no concerted action in this direc- 
tion on the part of teachers. I must 
confess myself a delinquent. 

Now, it has occurred to me that an 
Exchange, or Bureau, might be estab- 
lished with a paid worker in charge 
whose duties would be to look up and 
adapt material to the needs of teachers 
of lip-reading. An annual fee would be 
charged, the amount of it to be deter- 
mined by the number of class programs 
required weekly. The librarian—for 
thus we should name the person in 


charge—would work out programs 
from her own ideas, and also from 
topics sent her by teachers. For 


example, a teacher might run across a 
brief account of some interesting event, 
or a sketch of the life of a man who 
had recently come into the public eye. 
She wants a story for her class but has 
not time to hunt up more details of the 
subject. So she writes to the Bureau, 
and in short order, has the required 
story, adapted to lip-reading purposes. 

Not long ago a brief account was 
given in the Literary Digest of a Chris- 
tian Hall of Fame, in the Cathedral of 
St. John the Divine, in New York City. 
It told of twenty panels having been 
made in a marble parapet, nineteen of 
which had been filled with figures that 
“represent, one to a century, the indi- 
viduals in history who have most in- 
fluenced the development of the Chris- 
tian spirit.” The twentieth panel is yet 
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to be filled. I was intensely interested 
in the choice that had been made, and 
rather surprised at some of the indi- 
viduals, about half of whom I was 
familiar with. Others, I had a vague 
knowledge of, while the rest I knew 
by name only. Before giving an ac- 
count of this galaxy of spiritual lights 
to a class, it was necessary for me to 
be conversant with the life of each one, 
and it took a tremendous amount of 
time to look up some of these per- 
sonages. Well I remember the pon- 
derous tomes I perused in order to 
learn about St. Benedict and St. Athan- 
asius. 

A query in Current Events regarding 
the education of the late President 
Harding, started me in search of infor- 
mation concerning the education of our 
other presidents. I cite the above as 
instances when the Bureau would have 
been of inestimable value. 

It is also difficult sometimes for 
teachers to find at the moment of need, 
just the right material for a_ well- 
balanced program. I try to open my 
class with something rather easy to en- 
courage the new pupils, and that will 
be, at the same time, of interest to the 
more advanced in the class. This is 
followed by what I.term the “meat 
course,” consisting of a talk on some 
interesting subject, and finally, when the 
concentration of the pupils is beginning 
to ebb, something amusing, and not too 
difficult. A program that went well 
consisted of the following: 

1. Easy sentences which I asked the 
pupils to express in idiomatic English. 


Example: 


Do not talk about that one thing so much, 
Do not harp on the same string. 


The boy ran away quickly. 
The boy took to his heels. 

Sad to relate, in several instances, I 
found the pupils could express their 
ideas better in slang than in idioms, but 
this created considerable fun, and fur- 
nished me with the idea of giving my 


next class slang phrases to be converted 
into good English by the pupils. 

2. The use of Insulin in the Treat- 
ment of Diabetes. 

One of the pupils of the Los Angeles 
School, as also of the California School, 
Miss Elsie Hill of Santa Barbara, is 
taking up that subject, and Miss Clark 
has visited her and has seen what she 
is doing in that work, and so_ she 
gave a very interesting talk on the use 
of insulin in the treatment of diabetes, 
which she saw Miss Hill demonstrate 
in her chemical laboratory. It was 
very interesting and different. 

3. An Oral Bee, where the class took 
sides, and passed a sentence down the 
lines—the one getting it to the other 
end first being the winner. This was 
kept up until time for the class to dis- 
band, the side with the most sentences 
to its credit winning. 

The above program is a sample of the 
Wednesday General Class. On Mon- 
days, we have Practice Class, using 
Miss Bruhn’s Group Work idea in vary- 
ing forms—the great point to this class 
being to have all the pupils take part. 
We try to prepare material that will 
engender discussion—even argument. 
The Friday evening class is smaller and 
more informal, but similar to that of 
Wednesday. 

During Music Week one year, I gave 
the following program: 

1. The Life and Music of Stephen 
Collins Foster. 

2. A Reception for Musical Celeb- 
rities. (Papers with names of such 
were pinned to the backs of the pupils, 
who guessed their identity from the 
verbal description given them.) 

No doubt many of the ideas set forth 


in this paper have been tried out by 


different teachers. I do not claim that 
they are all original, but, so far as I 
know, the one concerning the Bureau is, 
and if any teachers are interested, I 
shall be glad to hear from them, and to 
give more detailed information about an 
Exchange for Practice Class Material. 
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MISS SUTER: The next paper is 
“Advertising Speech Reading,” by Miss 
Lucy McCaughrin, of Cleveland. Ad- 
vertising speech reading is a subject in 
which all teachers are necessarily deep- 
ly interested, therefore we hope that 
Miss MecCaughrin and all who will fol- 
low later in the discussion, will give 
us many new ideas on this subject. 


ADVERTISING SPEECH READING 
By Lucy W. McCauGuHrin 

The best advertisement for any 
school is the cheerful, happy speech 
reader it turns out. 

The business of the advertising of 
speech reading is truly a serious one and 
there is great diversity of opinion as to 
how it should be promoted. Some people 
maintain that schools of speech reading 
should advertise no more than doctors 
do, that it is not professional. Others 
believe that we must not only advertise 
but that we will not be able to teach 
such a sensitive, retiring class of people 
as the deafened unless we go so far as 
to make personal calls on them and tell 
them of the work. While it is true that 
some of the most satisfactory pupils 
come to the schools through each meth- 
od of advertising, still I believe the 
majority think it is best to advertise 
as schools for those of normal hearing 
do. The essential thing to be kept in 
mind is to maintain a high standard of 
advertising as we must hold high the 
standard of teaching. To do this we 
must advertise as a school of high 
standing would, sending out business- 
like catalogues, folders and announce- 
ment cards, to the deafened, and es- 
pecially to the otologists who know our 
work and believe in it, for it is through 
these otologists that we are most apt 
to reach the deafened. I wonder if 
they know what privileged characters 
they are? We take any advice they 
choose to give us. And would it not 
be well to invite these all-important men 
to demonstrations of our work at reg- 
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ular intervals with the hope of getting 
them often enough to show them just 
what speech reading does mean to the 
deafened. 

Everyone knows what our Volta Bu- 
reau, our VoLTA Review and our Volta 
Editor are doing towards advertising 
our schools in general and our work in 
particular. We are proud of them and 
grateful to them. The question is— 
Are we doing our duty by them? Do 
we send copies of the VoLtTa REvIEWw to 
all who may be interested, to the 
otologists, and endeavor to obtain new 
subscriptions? If we do this we are 
doing quite a bit of advertising for 
ourselves incidentally. 

As we turn the leaves of the VoLtTa 
REVIEW, we read many attractive ad- 
vertisements of schools in all of our 
large cities, “In beautiful California,” 
“In the Land of the Sky;” of the op- 
portunity to “Learn to hear with the 
Eyes.” Surely our schools are not lack- 
ing in alluring advertisements! On the 
other hand would not a sensitive deaf- 
ened person be more easily convinced 
by the personal contact with a brave 
soul, someone’s pupil, who is reading 
the face naturally and depending on a 
hearing device for difficult faces? 

To turn out the efficient speech reader, 
the cheerful, buSiness-like matter-of- 
fact speech reader, we must begin at 
the beginning. We must not only make 
a pupil see what we are trying to do 
for him, but what his part must be. 
Show him the limitations of speech 
reading, how he must work and what 
he must work for. The teacher who 
is conscientious enough to do this gains 
a point in advertising. She will be 
spoken of with the same admiration as 


_ the medical man who tells, his patients 


the truth in the beginning. 

Many have been allowed to expect 
too much of speech reading and to go 
into the work without a realization of 
the patience and perseverence required 
to reach a point of efficiency in the art. 
These are apt to become discouraged 
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and give up, going out from the schools 
the poorest kind of advertisements. 

But what of the young school with 
no financial backing? For the teacher 
of such a school it is hard to wait, but 
let her not make the mistake of lower- 
ing her standard of advertising by 
calling on prospective pupils, news- 
paper advertising, etc. Rather let her 
give part time to some employment 
which will compensate her until her 
school is established. She may have 
been ill-advised, but if she has made 
a mistake in her method of advertising 
her school suffers for it, whereas if she 
has maintained a dignified form of ad- 
vertising she builds for her school a 
solid foundation which nothing can 
shake. 

A serious thing to think of is that 
a teacher is largely her own advertise- 
ment, but if she is heart and soul in her 
work, loves humanity, is patient and 
enthusiastic ; makes the best of her per- 
sonality by forgetting herself through 
her eagerness to help others she will be 
her own best possible advertisement. 
We take it for granted that she is a 
speech reader. 


MISS SUTER: A recent number of 
the Votta Review has told us of the 
interesting progress that the Toledo 
League is continuing to make. Miss 
Elizabeth Brand, who is executive sec- 
retary of this League, is also a success- 
ful teacher of lip-reading, and she will 
now speak to us on the subject of 
“Concentration.” 


CONCENTRATION 


By EvLizaBetH BRAND 

When I started to teach lip-reading, 
I thought there were people who could 
not learn to read the lips. It was a 
soldier-pupil who taught me differently. 
Doggedly, persistently, he watched me 
and the teachers in my school through 
seventy days of lessons and practice 
hours; so far as we could see, there was 
no spark, no intelligence, no’ response. 
His whole thought and time were given 


to the work, but it seemed as hopeless 
as teaching a wooden Indian. But he 
had no thought of failure. We started 
upon a third course and then, like 
lightning from the blue, the soldier was 
understanding. We were of little faith 
and we did not believe. We thought 
he heard; but many tests convinced us 
that a miracle was wrought and our 
slowest pupil was suddenly, astonishing- 
ly, an expert lip-reader. This soldier’s 
experience convinced me that power to 
read the lips is given to him who 
persists. 

If it were only possible more often 
to convince pupils that Paul’s words 
are for them: “This one thing I do.” 
A six-weeks’ course of lip-reading with 
a lesson and practice each day has many 
times the value of the same number of 
lessons spread over months. To con- 
centrate is to “reduce to greatest 
strength.” The lip-reading teacher is 
training to new mental habits, and in 
training brain cells, constant repetition 
is necessary. 

Mrs. Brown telephones: 

“I am sorry I cannot come for my 
lesson this afternoon but the baby is 
sick.” 

“Tomorrow ?” 

“IT go to Mrs. Smith’s for luncheon 
tomorrow and I would be, too tired 
afterward.” 

“Thursday ?” 

“No, not Thursday—that is Mary’s 
afternoon off. And I cannot come 
Friday because we have guests for 
dinner. And you know [| cannot come 
Saturday, dear Miss Brand, with the 
children home from school. I will 
surely be there Monday !” 

You teachers have all met Mrs. 
Brown. She has already concentrated, 
as every real home-maker does, on her 
home. But if she could drop the cares 
of home for a very short time, we 
could send her back into that home, 
better able to cope with her problems. 
We have something for her that is-a 
vital need and she has no time to ac- 
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cept it, and even when she does take her 
lesson, half her wits are still busy with 
domestic duties. Not possible to con- 
centrate for a month or six weeks on 
lip-reading? It would be possible if 
she were promised fifty percent better 
hearing by an operation at a hospital. 
We promise fifty percent better under- 
standing without the operation, if she 
“buckles down” to lip-reading, a lesson 
and practice each day for six weeks. 
In that time with the majority of people, 
the habit is formed. 

It has been my experience that the 
business man or woman concentrates 
better during the lesson hour, shows 
more application in keeping appoint- 
ments, practices more or less at home, 
makes a business of the study and 
succeeds. And yet, my most successful 
pupil was a homemaker who had one 
lesson a week, discovered her latent 
powers and gained happiness; and _ busi- 
ness men are often very difficult pupils. 
Exceptions prove rules. 

There is among my pupils one who 
says, after prolonged and_ successful 
study of lip-reading, that she expects to 
have a lesson a week for the rest of her 
life. That is the right spirit. Lip- 
reading is an art and efficiency is 
gained only through continued practice. 

If concentrated work is valuable in 
the pupil, how much more valuable it 
is in the teacher. The teacher’s interest 
must center in each pupil, not only as 
she teaches but outside the lesson hour, 
if she is to have the greatest measure 
of success with her pupils. Her mind 
must be intent upon that pupil’s needs— 
we do not think it is possible for a lip- 
reading teacher, or any teacher for that 
matter, to keep mental office hours; 
with each pupil, the teacher accepts new 
responsibility and a new study for 
herself. Paul’s words are for her also; 
“This one thing I do. Forgetting those 
things which are behind and reaching 
forward to those things which are be- 
fore, I press on toward the goal.” Re- 
membering that no one ever does any- 
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thing; he only tries; that a man’s reach 
should exceed his grasp, or what’s a 
heaven for? 

As organizations, as a_ Federation, 
united we stand. To the speaker, it 
seems that we teachers are considering 
a move this morning that tends to be 
centrifugal, where all our effort should 
be concentric. It does not seem wisdom 
to me for the teachers of lip-reading 
to effect a separate organization within 
the Federation. A dozen people have 
said to me: 

“The Friday morning session is just 
for the teachers. I am not going then.” 

Just as if the teaching of lip-reading 
is not Federation work! When it is the 
very rock-bed foundation upon which 
all other Federation activities depend. 
That we have this Federation today is 
due to the work of lip-reading teachers 
throughout the land—surely you are 
not going to cast them from active 
participation in the conference, and 
surely they do not wish to separate? 
The questions discussed by the teachers 
are just as much Federation problems 
as any that come before the Conference ; 
they should be discussed before the 
Convention and not in closed session. 
A dividing line is dangerous, and it is 
dangerous not only to the teachers, but 
to the Federation, which depends upon 
the teachers for recruits. It would 
seem that it is for the teachers to 
develop for themselves a stronger and 
better place in the Federation, and not 
in any way to draw apart. 

Finally, positive, persistent purpose 
is necessary to our Federation of Or- 
ganizations for the Hard of Hearing. 
Perhaps the one great concentric point 
about which our organizations revolve 
just now is the teaching of lip-reading 
to the hard-of-hearing children in the 
public schools. As organizations, as a 
Federation, we should appeal to every 
school board in the country, to the end 
that deafened children shall be taught 
lip-reading. If we do this one thing, 
we will win the goal. 
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“Beware what you set your heart 
upon, for it surely shall be yours.” 


MISS SUTER: We are fortunate in 
having with us this morning 2 ~7an ot 
long experience as a teacher, not of 
lip-reading, but of zoology. Prof. Jacob 
Reighard, of the University of Mich- 
igan, has found lip-reading so helpful 
to him in his work that he believes it 
should have a definite place in the 
scheme of higher education. We are 
delighted to hear what Prof. Reighard 
has to tell us on this subject. 


SPEECH-READING 


Its Place in the Scheme of Higher 
Education 


By Jacosp REIGHARD 
University of Michigan 

Some months ago I ventured to pub- 
lish two articles* on speech-reading. 
These were meant for the larger edu- 
cational public. They urge that courses 
in speech-reading for the adult deaf- 
ened be offered in the universities and 
other higher schools and that these 
courses be not only intensive, but of 
such length as to establish an adequate 
standard. The opinions expressed were 
founded on long personal experience of 
deafness and of universities, and to a 
lesser extent on experience of speech- 
reading, its students and its teachers. 
They represent the personal reaction of 
an amateur in speech-reading to the 
situation as he sees it. 

Personal experience may lead us to 
conclusions that we cannot prove to those 
who lack the similar experience. We 
cannot prove them because we have not 
that array of objective evidence usually 
cited in support of scientific conclusions. 


* 1: The University Teaching of Speech 
Reading to the Adult Deafened, School and 
Society, No. 473. Obtainable as a _ reprint 
from the Volta Bureau. 

2: Speech-Reading for the Deafened 
Adult—a comparison with the Development 
of Medical Education, a modified form of 
the first article, obtainable from the Whitaker 
School, Denver. 


In the case of the adult deafened and 
of speech reading instruction for them, 
there is little statistical information to 
be had—perhaps none that is accurate. 
Nevertheless each of us has opinions 
based on personal experience. If this 
experience could be assembled in statis- 
tical form it might prove or disprove 
the conclusions that I shall soon state. 
But it has not been assembled. 

I hope, then, that your personal ex- 
periences will lead you to look with 
favor on what I shall say. It is your 
practical judgment that I seek. If you 
are silent when discussion is permitted 
I shall assume that you approve.’ 

Let me first restate the reasons for 
my belief that the higher schools should 
teach speech-reading; then I will try to 
point out how they may, perhaps, be 
persuaded to do it. 

1. From my own experience and from 
contact with students of speech-reading 
I am sure that the intensive and pro- 
longed study of the subject affords a 
mental discipline equivalent to that ob- 
tainable from other studies. It would 
take too long to cite the verbal testimony 
of individuals. If my point is well 
taken speech-reading is not open to the 
objection that it has no educational value, 
but is worthy of a place in the higher 
schools along with the recognized sub- 
jects. 

2. Except for short evening courses 
in some high schools the adult deafened 
are now taught speech-reading in private 
schools only; none of the higher schools 
makes any adequate provision for them. 

3. There are very many adult deaf- 
ened who need speech-reading—the most 
satisfactory means of compensation for 
loss of hearing. 

4. Speech-reading instruction and 
practice for at least twenty hours per 
week for nine months without interrup- 


*The reading of this paper was followed 
by so many individual expressions of ap- 
proval that the writer is encouraged to be- 
lieve that the views expressed are fully 
supported by the personal experiences of his 
hearers. 
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tion is usually necessary for satisfactory 
results. The average student then be- 
gins to feel the subconscious power to 
read the lips and, with sufficient use, the 
power will continue to develop. A course 
of this length provides not only much 
practice but provides it intensively. This 
stdtement is not a criticism of the qual- 
ity of the excellent short courses of the 
standard schools; it refers only to the 
length of such courses. It is based on 
personal experience, on contact with 
those who have taken shorter courses 
and with those who were pursuing a 
long course or had completed it. It 
admits of exceptions. 

5. While teachers in the private 
may agree to the theoretical 
soundness of the foregoing statements, 
they fear a loss of patronage if they 
lengthen their courses. They feel, per- 
haps, that their schools would not then 
be commercially successful. They feel, 
moreover, that they do more good 
by reaching many students through a 
short course than they would by reach- 
ing fewer through a long course. They 
hope that some of these’ will continue 
until they are proficient speech-readers. 
But such commercial success as the 
schools enjoy appears to depend on 
numbers. I do not like to use the word 
commercial in this connection, for I 
know the high-minded devotion of the 
teachers in these schools. I feel that they 
would prefer, if.they felt they could, to 
ignore business considerations and turn 
out finished speech-readers, however long 
it might take. 


schools 


6. Forty years ago there were in 
this country many proprietary schools 
of law, medicine and dentistry. They 
were owned by local groups of profes- 
sional men, who were professors in 
them and made profit from them. In 
the medical schools the instruction 
period was twelve months or less. III- 
trained boys, who had “read” for a 
year’ in a doctor’s office, became practic- 
ing physicians after twelve months’ for- 
mal schooling. Profit from the schools 
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depended on turning out many grad- 
uates. If any school tried to lengthen 
the course, it risked loss of students to 
shorter-term schools, and loss of profit, 
The courses therefore remained  in- 
adequate even in state-owned schools, 
The general public suffered from lack 
of properly trained physicians, although 
it was not the public that bettered con- 
ditions, but the physicians themselves. 
They were organized into national and 
state societies and into the faculties of 
medical schools. The better amongst 
these organizations agreed to adopt 
higher standards of medical education 
and to adhere to them. They brought 
their influence to ‘bear on state legis- 
latures so that the higher standards 
were required by law for physicians’ 
licenses in an increasing number of 
states. The time required for training 
physicians was thus raised gradually 
until it is now, in the best schools, six 
to eight times what it was forty years 
ago. This was accomplished by re- 
cognizing the need of a higher standard 
and admitting that it could not be at- 
tained so long as the schools were run 
in competition and for profit. Many of 
the proprietary schools were taken over 
by the state-owned or endowed univer- 
sities and were no longer run as com- 
mercial enterprises. Thus a_ fixed 
standard of medical education was set 
up by united action of the better schools 
and commercial competition between 
them was eliminated. Law schools 
underwent similar changes and, very 
recently, they have come about in 
dental schools. The weaker schools 
have been closed, but the profession and 
the public have been benefited and no 
one worthy of consideration has suf- 
fered. 

7. It seems to me doubtful whether 
existing schools of speech-reading for the 
adult deafened can give courses of ade- 
quate length and intensity and continue 
to be self-supporting. If that is true their 
work must, sooner or later, be taken over 
by the higher schools supported by the 
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state or by endowment. The wisdom of 
educating the deaf child in schools sup- 
ported at public expense is recognized. 
If born deaf or made deaf before he has 
established the power of speech he may 
be educated and cared for in a state 
institution. If his hearing becomes 
impaired after he has learned to speak 
he may, in many cities and after medical 
examination, be given the help he needs 
in special classes in the regular schools 
or in day schools for the deaf. Why 
should not the deafened adult enjoy the 
same privilege? The normal adult, 
disqualified for a particular pursuit by 
lack of training, may get that training 
in a university and in almost any sub- 
ject at nominal cost. Until he gets it 
he, in a sense, is handicapped. Should 
not the deafened adult have the same 
opportunity to remove his handicap? 

If deafened adults, as_ represented 
by their organizations and teachers, are 
convinced that speech-reading should 
be taught in the higher schools, the 
school men must be made to understand 
the need. They do not yet understand 
that hard of hearing adults require a 
different and sometimes more extensive 
training in  speech-reading than do 
children and by different teachers. I 
have read of otologists who did not 
understand this and I have talked with 
officials charged with education of the 
deaf and the adult deafened who did 
not understand it. 

In this discussion I do not include 
the congenitally deaf, but only those 
who, at some period of their lives, 
have been able to hear and in some 
measure to speak. I shall refer to both 
children and adults as hard of hearing 
and shall try to state broadly the differ- 
ences between them. They vary widely 
in the amount of residual hearing. 

The two present different psycholog- 
ical problems. The hard of hearing 
child fails to develop a normal psychol- 
ogy. The adult reaches the full psych- 
ological normal before deafness over- 
takes him and then, through the ap- 


pearance of an “inferiority complex” 
suffers perversion of mental faculties 
already developed. The problem, in 
the one case, is largely that of starting 
the arrested faculties toward full devel- 
opment, in the other, that of restoring 
perverted faculties to a normal condi- 
tion. One who knows hard of hearing 
adults in their schools and then visits 
a day school for deaf children, knows 
at once that the two present very differ- 
ent psychological problems. He feels 
that, psychologically, they are wide 
apart, that they need different methods 
of instructions and teachers of unlike 
training. 

The two learn at different rates. The 
learning of speech-reading involves the 
formation of a very complex habit. 
Children, like all ycung animals, form 
habits quickly ; adults, like other mature 
animals, form habits slowly. The 
child therefore may learn speech-read- 
ing quickly ; the adult learns it slowly. 

The two have unlike habits and in- 
stincts. The child has few habits to 
interfere with acquiring that of speech- 
reading whereas the adult is a “bundle 
of habits.” His habit of reading and 
writing or of some acquired manual 
skill gives him a refuge from the effort 
of watching the lips. The child, having 
no such habits, is more eager to learn 
from the lips. Again, the play instinct 
in the child is aided by lip-reading and 
stimulates the learning of lip-reading. 
In the adult the play instinct has large- 
ly waned. 

The two have different vocabularies. | 
The normal child uses few words and 
we use few words with him. The hard 
of hearing child has even a briefer 
vocabulary or none. As soon as he has 
learned to read on the lips the few 
words used by other children of his 
age he is equipped with a usable speech- 
reading vocabulary. He then adds to 
this gradually as his education prog- 
resses. The hard of hearing adult has 
the vocabulary of his associates and it 
may be very extensive. He must ac- 
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quire, as quickly as possible, its speech- 
reading equivalent; nothing less_ will 
fully serve him. The child can start 
with little; the adult must have much 
before he can make a practical start in 
understanding conversation. People do 
not speak to him with few words and 
in simple sentences. 

The two may need  speech-reading 
courses of different length and intensity. 
Until recently, hard of hearing children, 
as distinguished from the congenitally 
deaf, have been greatly neglected, or 
educated in institutions for the con- 
genitally deaf. Now, in some cities, 
they have been brought together in day 
schools or gathered into special classes 
for instruction in lip-reading only. Their 
needs vary with age, degree of deafness 
and power of speech and we still know 
too little of them to permit of general- 
ization. While the younger children 
require intensive and prolonged train- 
ing in speech-reading, the older ones 
often learn quickly and success has been 
attained by instructing them for a few 
hours a week. It is then assumed that 
a few hours a week in evening classes 
will answer for adults. That this is not 
the case should, I believe, be brought 
home to the school authorities. The 
adult needs to be soaked in speech- 
reading. In the army schools the best 
results were obtained by this soaking 
process, every day for as many hours 
as possible until the habit was estab- 
lished. It is like the learning of a 
foreign language, best accomplished by 
‘constantly hearing and speaking the 
language until one thinks and dreams 
in it. Only time and hard work can 
bring this result and, for speech-read- 
ing, nine months is none too long a 
time. 


And what of the teacher of speech 
reading? It has been said that, “after 
all possible perfection of systems and 
courses of study and methods of in- 
struction, education remains a personal 
relationship.”+ The true teacher tries 
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to improve the working of the student’s 
mind. In that he differs from the mere 
trainer, whether he trains in the use of 
the typewriter or piano or in the tech- 
nique of some learned profession. Mr. 
Nitchie’s admirable analysis of the 
mental qualities that the teacher of 
speech reading must develop shows how 
largely he should look beyond mere 
technique to the educative effect of his 
work. At the same time he must guide 
the development or restoration to the 
normal of the peculiar and individual 
psychology of his students. All this, 
it seems to me, requires innate teaching 
ability of the highest type. 


No doubt the same person may be 
qualified to teach both children and 
adults, but I wish here to point out that 
both in personal qualifications and in 
training there may be differences be- 
tween the two types of teachers. 


The teacher of the hard of hearing 
child must hear, in order to develop or 
correct speech and in order to be sure 
that the child repeats correctly. If she 
does not hear she cannot know whether 
the repetition has been more than an 
imperfect and soundless near-imitation 
of the lip movements. The child may 
be having a little fun at the teacher’s 
expense. On the other hand it is com- 
monly held that deafness is an advan- 
tage to teachers of the adult deafened. 
Other things being equal, such teachers 
have a better insight into the psychol- 
ogical problems of the adult deafened. 
If they are as good speech-readers as 
they should be, their example is a con- 
stant inspiration to their pupils. And 
yet deafness, if it be a qualification, is 
such -only in those who have, in high 
degree, the inborn qualities of the teach- 
er: better a hearing teacher of quality 
than a mediocre deafened one. The 
profession should not afford a refuge 
for the latter. 


After innate capacity comes the cul- 


~ +Chauncey B. Tinker in “Young Boswell,” 
p. 14. 
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tural background, as distinct from 
professional training. The teacher must 
supply the background and experience 
to the hard of hearing child and inter- 
pret in language. She herself needs at 
least the same background as the teach- 
er of hearing children. But it is my 
belief that the teacher of the hard of 
hearing adult should have the broader 
university experience or its cultural 
equivalent. Such a background pro- 
vides resources in dealing with adults 
of varied experience and often of ex- 
tensive culture. In the selection and 
use of practice material suited to sustain 
interest it is of the greatest importance. 

The professional qualifications are 
more easily defined. I assume that 
both classes of teachers should have 
the professional training now required 
of public school teachers of those who 
hear. This should include experience 
in teaching hearing children or adults, 
so that the prospective teacher of the 


hard of hearing may know to which 


she is best suited. She should feel the 
urge to teach one or the other. 

Beyond the cultural background and 
general professional training each type 
of teacher needs a more special tech- 
nical training. The teacher of the 
child in the elementary schools must 
learn not only speech-reading but the 
technique of teaching speech and voice 
correction and how to carry forward 
the education of the child by special 
methods. She should have practice 
work in teaching to insure a first hand 
knowledge of the handicap she hopes to 
relieve. She needs, perhaps, less skill 
in speech-reading than does the teacher 
of the adult deafened, but she needs 
much more technical training in other 
lines. The teacher of the hard of hear- 
ing adult is concerned with those al- 
ready educated: she does not provide 
their background. She does not teach 
speech and may send to a special teacher 
the few who need voice correction. 
She should have as much speech-reading 
skill as she can develop. 


If I am right, teachers of lip-reading 
for children and adults should have 
these qualifications: (1) They should 
be born teachers, with different types 
of insight. (2) They should have a 
broad cultural background, of perhaps 
unequal extent. (3) They should have, 
in part, a different general professional 
training and experience. (4) They may 
differ in the extent and character of 
their special professional training. 

You doubtless know the distinctions. 
I recall them in the hope that they may 
come to the attention of those who do 
not know them. 

If speech-reading for the hard of hear- 
ing adult is something apart from that of 
children and if it can be adequately 
supplied them only through the higher 
schools, how is this to be brought about ? 
Clearly, by the co-operative effort of 
the schools of speech-reading, the otolo- 
gists, the local guilds, leagues and clubs 
of the deafened aided by the Federation. 

Where should the attempt first be 
made? I firmly believe that not only 
the elementary schools but the univer- 
sities, colleges and normal schools should 
teach speech-reading, and I believe as 
firmly that it will be no long time be- 
fore they do so. But the colleges and 
universities are conservative and move 
slowly. In addition to this, attendance 
at a university involves difficulties for 
many of the adult deafened. It usually 
means. living at a distance from home 
and occupation. There are many who 
could more easily take a nine months’ 
course in speech-reading if they might 
stay at home and keep in touch with 
their occupations instead of going to a 
university. Many business and profes- 
sional people, who could with difficulty 
spend a year away from home for the 
sake of speech-reading, could spend half 
of each day for a year if they were able 
to stay at home. Doubtless many so- 
called working people could arrange to 
do the like. 

It seems then, that the attempt to 
make speech-reading widely available 
should be directed first toward the local 
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high schools, for they are sensitive to 
public opinion and they are to be found 
everywhere. Medical examination would 
probably reveal in the high schools many 
who are unaware of incipient deafness 
or who have concealed it. Gradually, 
during college years or later, it becomes 
a handicap. The schools should employ 
full-time teachers of speech-reading. The 
course should occupy at least half of 
each day for a full school year of forty 
working weeks. _It should be taken by 
such high school students as need it 
and these students might at the same 
time do other high school work in so 
far as their deafness permitted. The 
speech-reading should be credited toward 
graduation as fully as other subjects. 
At the same time the course should be 
open to the hard of hearing adults of 
the community—whatever their age. 
Their otologists and their local organi- 
zations should encourage them to take 
such a course and afford them moral 
support to continue it. They could prob- 
ably be best taught apart from students 
of high school age, for while both need 
the same teaching, they learn at differ- 
ent rates and are interested in different 
types of subject matter. I believe that 
if the local organizations urge the matter 
on their school authorities and make clear 
the distinction between the needs of child 
and adult they will find a sympathetic 
hearing. 

They might weli begin by securing a 
medical examination to discover how 
many high school students need speech- 
reading.* At the same time they should 
pledge as many as possible of their hard 
of hearing adults to take the projected 
work. By approaching their school au- 
thorities with the evidence of an assured 
demand for speech-reading in the high 
school, they could hardly fail io convince 
them. They should have the support of 

*The only record of such an examination 
appears to be that contained in a paper read 
by Miss Howe before the lip-reading section 
of the National Educational Association in 
July, 1924. The examination of a_ single 
Junior High School revealed thirty-two 


students who needed lip-reading or about 
two per cent of the enrollment. 
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their otologists, of the local schools of 
speech-reading and the Federation. <A 
field worker for the Federation might 
well be on the ground to aid local organ- 
izations in their efforts. 


But where are thc teachers for the 
high school to come from? Some of 


them, no doubt, will be recruited from 
amongst the teachers in the existing 
schools of speech-reading, while others 
will be trained in those schools. But 
it seems to me that, as the number of 
really competent speech-readers turned 
out from the high schools increases, 
other adults of their communities will be 
stimulated to take the course. They 
will have before them proof of its worth, 
in speech readers of longer training 
than falls to the lot of many teachers 
of speech-reading of the present time. 
As the number of high schools giving 
instruction increases and as the attend- 
ance in the classes grows, the universities 
and normal schools will be asked to sup- 
ply teachers. It is their business to train 
teachers and they respond quickly to 
any new demand for them. Moreover, 
such teachers as I have in mind should 
be college graduates and in most ,high 
schools teachers must be college gradu- 
ates. 


If the local organizations do their part 
in getting speech-reading into the high 
schools, I should expect, in one or two 
years, to see teachers of the subject 
trained in the universities and normal 
colleges. 

I think it likely that if any university 
were to begin next fall to train teachers 
of speech-reading, those teachers would 
be in demand as soon as they had gradu- 
ated. They cannot be trained without 
teaching speech-reading in the universi- 
ties, colleges and normal colleges. The 
subject would thus be made available to 
the students in these institutions and to 
as many other adults as could be accom- 
modated. 

I close by quoting, from the proceed- 
ings of your second annual meeting, a 
remark of Dr. Wendell Phillips. After 
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reading a letter in which a patient tells 
his otologist what the lip-reading work 
of a League has done for him, Dr. 
Phillips says: “Jf I talked a thousand 
years I could not express what that 
young man has expressed, and if it 1s 
right for one case, why, under God's 
name can we not make it available for 
all the people who will come under its 
influence?” 

MISS SUTER: Those in need of 
voice training and speech correction have 
long been in need of assistance, but it 
is only in the last year that the Federa- 
tion has called attention to it. Miss 
Hermine Mithoefer, of Cincinnati, who 
has had a wide experience along this 
line, although unable to be present, has 
sent a paper which will be read to us by 
Miss Samuelson, of New York. 


VOICE AND SPEECH 
CONSERVATION 


By HeERMINE MITHOEFER 


The deafened adult, who has _ been 
reading and hearing so much about the 
conservation and development of the 
voices of the hard of hearing, possibly 
is much confused and is giving his 
voice much thought. 

To determine whether your voice or 
enunciation is out of the ordinary, con- 
sult someone with «normal hearing, who 
has had experience in the development 
or correction of abnormal voices, or 
someone with ability to judge and to 
criticise justly. You may have a sug- 
gestion that there is a peculiarity in 
your speech from experiences with hear- 
ing people. Possibly you often have 
been asked to repeat sentences. If. this 
is the case, you may take it for granted 
that your speech needs special attention. 
_ In the development of a good speaking 
voice the principles are the same whether 
the person has normal hearing, impaired 
hearing, or total deafness. By total 
deafness we refer to the adventitious 
deaf and not the congenital deaf.. This 
paper is written for the benefit of the 
deafened person, although the general 


procedure may be used in training the 
voice of the congenital deaf. 

All hard of hearing people do not 
need instruction in the culture of a good 
speaking voice, neither do all hearmg 
people need this education. The percent- 
age of the people with normal hearing 
and those with impaired hearing, who 
need this training is equally balanced. 
For among the hearing people there are 
many who for various reasons have been 
neglected in this branch of development. 

The hard of hearing people as a class 
are sensitive, self-conscious and have 
much pride. The majority of those 
who have a peculiarity in their speech 
will do anything to overcome it, if they 
are told how. 

Speech development requires patience 
and perseverance with continual practice 
until new habits are established in place 
of old habits. 

As there is a natural law to govern 
everything in this life, so is there a 
natural procedure for the development 
of voice. 

Using Fillebrowne as authority, four 
qualities are necessary for clear, distinct 
speech : 

1. The respiratory muscles and lungs 
as a motor. 

2. The vocal cords as a vibrator. 

3. The throat, the mouth, the nasal 
and head cavities as a resonator. 

4. The tongue, the lips, the teeth and 
the palate as an articulator. 

A competent teacher is one who can 
detect the interference causing the pecu- 
liarity in your speech and who can 
teach you how to eliminate this interfer- 
ence and show you how to develop the 
vocal mechanism. 

Our first consideration is breathing 
capacity. If you have acquired abdom- 
inal breathing, the breath blast becomes 
a secondary matter. Should it be neces- 
sary to develop deep breathing, we prac- 
tice on the vocal scale. Place your 
finger tips on the abdomen, perceive the 
inflation of the diaphragm as we inhale. 
On exhalation we force the breath from 
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the abdominal muscles against the surface 
of the resonators. Open the mouth for 
the position of the vowel, rest the tip 
of the tongue against the front lower 
teeth (this the natural and correct posi- 
tion of the tongue for all vowel sounds) 
and emit the sound evenly and gently 
from the aperture of the lips. Thus the 
breath blast will comfortably vibrate 
over the vocal cords, producing the 
sound of the vowel. 

This exercise should be practiced for 
half an hour each day for the develop- 
ment of deep breathing. Try to apply 
the principle as much as possible in your 
daily associations. In addition to the 
increased breathing capacity, these exer- 
cises will strengthen the vocal cords. 

Having directed our attention to the 
first two requisites necessary for good 
speech, we will discuss the third— 
“Resonance.” 

As resonance is most essential to a 
good voice, the throat must be free from 
all obstructions, such as adenoids and 
enlarged or infected tonsils. 

The cavities of the throat and mouth 
act as one unit of resonance and the 
nasal and head cavities as another unit, 
the soft palate acts as a door between 
these sets of resonators. The voice 
receives volume and quality by the 
reinforcement of the breath blast when 
it reaches the resonance chambers. 

One of the most common impediments 
among the hard of hearing is to raise 
the soft palate, thereby excluding the 
nose and head cavities in their functional 
activities for proper resonance. 

To overcome this incorrect habit, drop 
the lower jaw to a wide relaxed position, 
with a deep breath comfortably pro- 
nounce a (Italian ah), prolong the sound 
to the extent of the breath blast. Ob- 
serve the action of the soft palate with 
a mirror. As this involves the kinaes- 
thetic sense, the action of the soft palate 
is not heard, but felt. 

A splendid exercise to control the 
action of the soft palate is to open the 
mouth wide, rest the tip of the tongue 
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against the front lower teeth, breathe in 
short blasts and observe the action of the 
uvula. The pointed muscle in the back 
part of the throat is called the uvula. 
As the little boy said, “It looks like a 
small tail wagging back and _ forth.” 
This action also ventilates and strength- 
ens the vocal cords. 


Another exercise most necessary for 
the proper usage of the soft palate is to 
rest the tip of the tongue against the 
lower front teeth, forcing the tongue 
backward and forward. This brings the 
root of the tongue and the soft palate 
into play. 

The fourth essential for the develop- 
ment of speech is articulation. For 
correct articulation, the sharpening of 
the organs involved is expedient. Tongue 
exercises for muscular control, especially 
in the pronunciation of the explosive 
consonants, such as t, d, k, hard g, ch 
and j. From time to time the VoLtTa 
Review publishes splendid tongue exer- 
cises, which may be used for this pur- 
pose. Each teacher has her pet exercises 
but all tongue gymnastics are beneficial. 


To make the lips mobile, there is no 
better exercise than the movement of the 
lips from the extreme forward to the 
extreme backward position. Begin slow- 
ly by saying e—oo and gradually increase 
the speed. Other combinations of vowels 
will contribute to this cause, and at the 
same time will establish the proper for- 
mation for the various vowels, which 
will improve the enunciation of the 
speaker. 


With an irregularity of teeth it is 
sometimes necessary to use special pre- 
cautions. 


If you know the positions for all 
vowels and consonants as people should 
know who wish to speak correctly, you 
simply obey the law governing the pro- 
duction of each letter, to effect perfect 
articulation. 

By observing the natural laws govern- 
ing voice production, you will overcome 
a harsh, hoarse, or husky voice; you 
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will eliminate the low, muffled and indis- 
tinct speech. 

Proper phrasing makes speech much 
more intelligible and is a question of 
understanding the connected thought in 
the construction of a sentence. 

Inflection often conveys the speaker’s 
hidden thought, but in usual conversation 
we use the rising inflection for an incom- 
plete thought and the falling inflection 
for a finished expression. 

As emphasis is either logical or emo- 
tional, it is a matter of calling the 
listener’s attention to the leading idea, or 
of trying to impress him with your 
sentiments or convictions. 

These three factors, phrasing, inflec- 
tion and emphasis, although not impera- 
tive in the production of a good speaking 
voice, add greatly to make conversation 
more interesting and intelligible. It is 
a matter of practice and may be acquired 
by deafened or hearing people. 

There is one type of voice, characteris- 
tic of the totally deafened adult, that 
needs individual consideration, and that 
is the loud voice which attracts so much 
attention. This applies to those who 
cannot hear with the aid of an instru- 
ment. 

This is more a psychological than a 
kinaesthetic impression. It is possible 
to form a mental image of the force of 
a breath blast and of resonance, the 
same as hard of hearing people store 
up images of movements when studying 
lip-reading. 

A tendency for the deafened adult to 
speak in a much louder tone of voice 
when addressing a hard of hearing 
person is very noticeable. When con- 
versing with a hearing person he will use 
a natural tone and in the next moment 
turn to a hard of hearing one and speak 
in the loudest of tones. This is purely a 
psychological condition. 

The deafened with a low muffiled tone 
can acquire an agreeable pitch by form- 
ing a mental image of the sound, which 
probably will seem ever so loud to him 
because of the concentrated resonance 


in his head, due to the obstructed pas- 
sages which are the cause of his deafened 
condition. 

To overcome a loud voice or a low 
muffled voice you will have to depend 
upon the hearing teacher er friend to 
help you establish a correct mental gauge. 
Daily practice will show an improvement 
very soon. 

These phases sound very simple, but 
always bear in mind that nothing worth 
while has ever been achieved without 
effort. It requires thought and practice 
to improve voice and speech, whether 
you have normal or abnormal hearing. 

Let the hard of hearing and those in- 
terested in their welfare set an example 
for good speech. A good voice and 
perfect articulation are an incentive for 
the hearing person to speak very care- 
fully for often the person in question 
does not realize his negligence -until he 
meets with someone who speaks well. 


Many times a remark similar to this is 
made: “It is a joy to speak with him, 
he speaks so distinctly.” 

To achieve results in voice develop- 
ment, let practice and application be your 
sole interest until you have acquired 
perceptions and images of pitch, reson- 
ance and volume. 

For the conservation of voice take 
proper exercises to avoid the bad habits 
so easily acquired in association with 
hard of hearing people. The bad habit 
of whispering which has been so com- 
monly practiced among the hard of 
hearing people has done much to decrease 
quality and in many cases has produced 
husky and hoarse voices. Use your 
voices in a natural. manner, for the fact 
that you are hard of hearing does not 
change the law that governs voice and 
speech. 


MISS SUTER, desiring to take part 
in the discussion, asked MISS TIM- 
BERLAKE to take the chair in her 
place. Miss Timberlake first gained 
the consent of those present to limit the 
discussion to three minutes each, and 
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throughout the talks adhered strictly 
to the three-minute rule. 

MISS STAPLES, of Boston, spoke 
of the ahsolute necessity of concentra- 
tion on the part of both teacher and 
pupil in achieving good results in speech 
reading. 

MISS WALKER, of New York, said 
that as bad ears were not apt to become 
good ears, we must make speech reading, 
and a hobby, serve to keep us in contact 
with people. She spoke of the unlimited 
material for study and aesthetic pleasure 
to be found in the art museums in the 
various cities and urged the deafened 
to make use of this material to broaden 
their lives. 

MISS CRAWFORD gave an example 
of just what Miss Walker had urged, 
telling of a Pittsburgh woman who had 
made over her life, first by taking 
speech reading and second by art study 
following facility in speech reading. 

MRS. NITCHIE defended — short 
courses, even while agreeing that the 
long courses were certainly the ideal. 
She said it was sometimes possible to 
give a few lessons to a pupil, who could 
not take more, and prepare that pupil 
to work on and improve by home study. 
She felt that in most cases even a little 
speech reading facility was better than 
none at all. 

DR. REIGHARD spoke on what he 
felt might be accomplished by advertising 
in the magazines of national circulation. 
His suggestion was that the various 
schools should combine to pay for the 
advertisement, which would stress the 
necessity of speech reading for the deaf- 
ened while not mentioning any school by 
name. 

MISS DELANY, of Syracuse, com- 
mented on what the teacher should do 
for the individual and what the individ- 
ual should do for himself when his days 
of instruction were over. 

MR. DUDLEY FISHER, of Colum- 
bus, spoke briefly of the urgent necessity 
of spreading the gospel of speech reading 
to the four corners of the earth. 
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MISS SMITH, of Flint, Michigan, 
spoke of the need for teacher-training 
for teachers of the hard of hearing child, 


MRS. GIVENS, of Elizabeth, New 
Jersey, reiterated the necessity of wider 
publicity for speech reading schools, 
citing her own case of taking twelve 
months to find one, when her own need 
became apparent, though within com- 
muting distance of a flourishing school. 

MISS CRAIN, of Boston, said that 
she had found the women’s clubs her 
best source of advertisement. She said 
that a former pupil’ who had worked 
his way through college felt as does Dr. 
Reighard, that there is no course at 
present offered in college more valuable 
than a speech reading course. 

A proposed platform was presented 
for the organization of a Lip-Reading 
Section within the Federation. Copies 
were distributed and a call made for 
discussion of it. 

MRS. NITCHIE said that she felt 
that the Federation was hardly large 
enough yet to need separate sections 
and that in addition she felt that the 
teachers must not lose touch with the 
organization as a whole. 

MISS ZIEGLER felt very much the 
same, but believed that the organization 
of a section might be. helpful in the 
preparation of conference programs and 
the raising of standards of teaching. 


MISS SAMUELSON also felt that 
it would not be wise to organize a dis- 
tinct section, but suggested that a com- 
mittee be appointed by the Board of 
Managers, to take charge of the educa- 
tional part of each year’s program. 

MISS WORCESTER said she did 
not wish the organization to separate 
into sections. 

MISS BRAND felt that a more 
suitable time for the appointment of such 
a committee would be when other com- 
mittees were formed for other groups. 

MISS PLESS, a nurse from New 
York, said that in the nursing organiza- 
tions they found that conducting separate 
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sections had the tendency to make one 
lose a great deal of the work of the 
organization as a whole. 

MISS BRAND moved that the matter 
be dropped for the time being. 

MISS DURFEE, of Fall River, did 
not agree with Miss Brand, citing the 
need of adopting standards for normal 
courses since the work of lip-reading 
was to be brought before the National 
Education Association meeting in July. 

The motion of Miss Brand was sec- 
onded and adopted. 

DR. BERRY, the newly-elected pres- 
ident, spoke of the wonderful pro- 
gram of the Conference just drawing to 
a close, and of the four big topics so 
ably discussed; i.e., Rehabilitation, The 
Deafened Child, Mechanical* Aids to 
Hearing, and Lip-Reading and Speech 
Conservation. He said he realized as 
an otologist who had difficulty with 
his hearing, just how much of a strain 


the conference must have been to those 
with poor ears, but felt that it was 
more than paid for by the pleasure of 
listening to all that had been offered on 
the program. 

In the name of the Federation he 
wished to thank all who had helped to 
make the Conference such a_ success, 
and mentioned in particular Miss Spof- 
ford, Miss Suter, Dr. Bock, Dr. Flet- 
cher, Mr. Mooney and Mr. Cohen of 
the ear-phone companies, Mr. Walter 
O. Smith, Miss Samuelson, Miss Peck, 
Miss Wright, Dr. Hays, Miss Timber- 
lake and the members of the Volta 
Bureau staff. He then asked Mrs. 
Netherland of Minneapolis to say a few 
words about the Minneapolis Confer- 
ence. She extended a gracious invita- 
tion, and urged all present to attend. 

After Mrs. Netherland had spoken, 
Dr. Berry officially closed the Con- 
ference. 











ADDENDA 


DETAILED REPORTS OF CON- 
STITUENT BODIES, WHICH 
WERE SUMMARIZED ON 

PAGES 391 TO 397 


SPEECH READERS GUILD OF 
BOSTON 


Represented by Mrs. Harold C. Ernst 


The Speech Readers Guild of Boston 
has continued the activities outlined at 
the previous convention of the Federa- 
tion in Chicago, viz.: 

1. Speech reading practice classes. 

2. Maintenance of scholarships for 
study in private schools of speech 
reading. 

Employment for deafened persons. 
Exchange for sale of work -of 
deafened persons. 

5. Lectures, social meetings, 

various forms of recreation. 

6. Co-operation with medical-social 

service of Massachusetts Charit- 
able Eye and Ear Infirmary. 

During the past year, the Guild has 
been led into a broader field of service 
through its endeavor to assist in some 
cases in which deafness is only one of 
several factors in the problem. 

It has turned to the Boston Psycho- 
pathic Hospital for vocational tests to 
help determine suitable forms of em- 
ployment, and to other hospitals for 
records. 

At the Massachusetts Department of 
Mental Diseases, the discussion of a 
case involving deafness showed a like- 
lihood that the neglected and offensive 
condition of the ears from childhood 
had been responsible for a morbid con- 
dition resulting later in a definite men- 
tal disorder. 

Contact with the Family Welfare 
Society of Boston was followed bv 
membership in the Boston Council of 
Social Agencies. 

Membership in the Council gives 
“opportunity for the workers in the 


wm 


and 


different fields of social endeavor to 
explain to each other their aims, pur- 
poses and methods, .... to unite for 
the study of common problems, to 
abstract the results of common experi- 
ence,” and to cooperate in service to 
the community. 

As a member of the Council, the Guild 
has its principal affiliation with the 
Department of the Family, with addi- 
tional representation in the Department 
on Health and the Children’s Depart- 
ment. 

The Guild is presenting to the private 
schools individually the necessity for 
aural examination of children, and pre- 
ventive treatment and instruction in 
speech reading for those who have sub- 
normal hearing. Such work is already 
under way in the Boston public schools, 

The Guild was given the opportunity, 
through its president and its social 
worker, to present its aims and _ pur- 
poses to the New England Otological 
and Laryngological Society at its last 
quarterly meeting at the Boston Medical 
Library on April 9th. The friendly 
interest and the sympathetic discussion 
given to the two addresses on the sub- 
ject were very encouraging. 


CHICAGO LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 


Represented by Miss Susan Murphy 


The Annual Meeting was called to 
order Saturday, April 12. 

All of the 1923 officers were re-elected. 
Mrs. B. F. Horsting, Miss Torrey and 
Mr. Kelly were re-elected directors and 
Mr. Revilo F. Fuller was elected to 
succeed Mr. Richmond Dean. 

Several amendments to the Constitu- 
tion and By-Laws were acted upon and 
accepted. 

Mrs. Drum brought up the matter 
of the Conference at Washington, urg- 
ing members to attend. The matter of 
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colors and badges for the delegates was 
discussed. Maroon as a color was 
finally decided upon. 

Reports of chairmen showed a marked 
advance in the various activities of the 
League. 

From the president’s report: “The 
office is now more settled with a very 
competent secretary and work will 
hereafter be handled in a much more 
efficient way. The secretary, as well 
as the officers, has plans for the future 
and we hope we will be ,able to show 
you a big step forward in the next few 
months. I ask your patience and plead 
for cooperation in the future to make 
the League a bigger and better thing 
here for our members and for others 
who are not members.” 


The following Finance Committee has 
been appointed: 

Mr. Norman Fraser 

Mrs. B. F. Horsting 

Mr. D. F. Kelly 

Mr. Orpheus Schantz 

Mrs. Louise Steiner 

Miss Gertrude Torrey 


The following chairmen have been 
appointed : 


Mrs. Wm. Neil, Jr., House Commit- 
tee. 

Miss Wilda Pepple, Welfare Com- 
mittee. 

Mrs. Wm. Neil, Membership Com- 
mittee. 

Mrs. C. J. Wilson, reappointed Social 
Chairman. 

Further appointments will be an- 
nounced later. 

A large number of people visited the 
League rooms during the year than 
in previous years. 

1,673 persons attended the various 
lip-reading classes. 

1,626 lessons in lip-reading were 
given to 21 ex-service men. 

During the year $272.50 was received 
by the League for scholarships. 


CINCINNATI LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 


Represented by Miss Hildegarde Ballouf 


One of the most important evidences 
of the growth of the Cincinnati League 
is its acquirement of permanent head- 
quarters in the Old Odd Fellows’ Tem- 
ple. -Equipment includes sets of silver, 
dishes, and kitchen utensils, making 
possible the always enjoyable monthly 
suppers. 

Another mark of progress is shown 
in the first number of the “Bulletin,” 
the official organ of the Cincinnati 
League, which made its first appearance 
in April. Mention is made of the free 
lip-reading classes offered by the 
League, in the Bulletin and also men- 
tion of the efforts now being put forth 
to make possible the teaching of lip- 
reading to the hard of hearing children 
in the public schools with segregation 
from the totally deaf. 

The cooperation of fifteen of the lead- 
ing otologists of the city, who comprise 
our Board of Otologists, will help bring 
to our League many who need lip- 
reading, advice as to hearing devices, 
employment, and above all those who 
need recreation and companionship. 

The regular meetings of the League 
are held on the evenings of the second 
and fourth Tuesdays of the month. 
The first meeting of the month is the 
jolly supper party. 

The sewing circle meets every Thurs- 
day. Friday evenings bring together 
at seven-thirty, the members of the 
Lip-Reading Class. The Card Club 
meets the third Tuesday of the month. 
Picnics and hikes, etc., are held during 
the summer months. 

The League has engaged the services 
of an Executive Secretary who we hope 
will make possible a very constructive 
program. 

We hope to gain enough new mem- 
bers in the present drive to reach the 
hundred mark and to double that in 
1925. 
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LIP-READERS’ CLUB OF 
CLEVELAND 


Represented by Miss Louise Howell 


A year ago, when our last report was 
submitted, we mentioned the movement, 
then on foot, which proposed to bring 
together the two groups in Cleveland. 
This movement, taken cognizance of by 
the Welfare Federation of Cleveland, 
has resulted in the formation of a new 
organization called The Association for 
the Deaf and Hard of Hearing, in 
which it is intended that the two groups 
shall retain their identity as separate 
organizations. The Board of Trustees 
is composed of representatives of the 
two groups, and in addition three mem- 
bers representing the Welfare Federa- 
tion. A beautiful residence on Euclid 
Avenue has been secured for the use 
of the Association and its constituent 
groups. 

In August 1923 we learned that the 
pleasant quarters theretofore occupied 
by our Club would not be available 
after September 1. The Red Cross, 
which occupied the rest of the building, 
required the entire building for its own 
work, and since then the Club has 
been without other quarters than the 
office of the President, which has been 
used for its meetings and social affairs, 
other than such as have been held at 
the residences of a number of the lady 
members. 

Many public agencies have taken an 
interest in our work, and sent men and 
women to us for assistance which we 
have been able to render, either in the 
matter of overcoming their handicap 
or the matter of vocational training 
and employment. 

Notwithstanding the lack of regular 
club quarters since last September, the 
interest of the members has been well 
sustained, and a number of desirable 
additions have been made to our mem- 
bership list. The outlook for the com- 
ing year appears favorable, more es- 
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pecially by reason of the fact that we 
have a centrally located home, with 
every facility for the maintenance and 
further extension of helpful organiza- 
tion work for the deafened in Cleveland, 
in which city the potentialities for this 
service seem unsurpassed. 

A free class in lip-reading has been 
maintained under the direction of the 
Cleveland Board of Education, in a 
room at the Central Y. W. C. A. The 
rental has been paid by the Lip Readers’ 
Club, which considers it within its scope 
to offer to all; whether members or not, 
the great help which instruction in lip- 
reading gives. 


SPEECH READERS’ GUILD OF 
CLEVELAND 


Represented by Miss Margaret Kane 


The Speech Readers Guild of Cleve- 
land is glad to report a year of gratify- 
ing activity and of increased member- 
ship. A Dramatic Club has been or- 
ganized, and, if enthusiasm is a proof 
of success, it is successful. . 

The usual social affairs have been 
held with varied entertainment, which 
has developed the individual resources 
of the members of the Guild. 

The weekly hour in Current Events 
has been a feature of the work. 

The large attendance at the practice 
classes has made more apparent than 
ever the dearth of interesting Speech 
Reading material. Many hours weekly 
are now required and constant effort 
made in the preparation of fresh mate- 
rial. If the National Organization 
could publish a book to cover this 
barren field it would be invaluable to 
teachers. 

The compelling interest for months 
has been the organization of the Asso- 
ciation for the Deaf and Hard of Hear- 
ing with the generous cooperation of 
the Welfare Federation. In this Asso- 
ciation are drawn together the three . 
independent agencies which formerly 
had carried on the work separately. 
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These agencies will be continued as 
groups within the organization but 
open to those who wish the benefits of 
practice and social intercourse. 


COLUMBUS LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 


Represented by Mrs. Ida H. Wilson 


In the fall of 1922 the local Y.W.C.A. 
offered instruction in lip-reading. A 
notice published in the newspapers 
brought out a large number of persons 
with impaired hearing and from this 
group there were organized two classes 
in lip-reading. 

At the completion of the term, on 
May 16, 1923, a “commencement” was 
held which included a highly enjoyable 
program and a dinner. Some very 
pleasant friendships were formed in 
these classes and during the summer 
of 1923, a meeting of the class mem- 
bers was held to consider the formation 
of a permanent organization. 

The Columbus League for the Hard 
of Hearing was the outcome of this 
meeting. This League meets one even- 
ing each month, at the rooms of the 
Y.W.C.A. at which time a program of 
entertainment and light refreshments 
is provided. 

The activities of the League have 
been limited to the fostering of classes 
in lip-reading, and to social intercourse 
among the hard of hearing. There are 
now thirty-five active, five associate and 
two contributing members. Plans are 
under way for the establishment of 
club rooms. With the acquisition of 
suitable headquarters the activities will 
be expanded to the promotion of the 
general welfare of the deafened. 


DAYTON LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 
Represented by Mrs. R. W. Kneisley 
The Dayton League for the Hard of 


Hearing was four years old last March 
and has been a member of the Federa- 


tion only since last February. We now 
have 85 hard of hearing members, an 
increase of 32 since January 1, 1923. 

On the first of last December we 
moved into larger quarters. We have 
a large ground-floor room in which we 
hold our special meetings and lip-reading 
classes, and a smaller room equipped 
for sewing and cooking. 

We have two Church Acousticons 
with 24 ear pieces. This is a source of 
great pleasure to us, enabling us to 
enjoy music and an occasional lecture. 

Within the last year we have appointed 
an Advisory Board, composed of some 
of the most prominent professional and 
business men of our city. 

Last October we increased the number 
of our lip-reading classes from two a 
week to three a week. 

Payment of the membership dues, 
which have been increased from $1.00 
to $2.00 a year, entitles all members 
to enroll in the classes. There is no 
charge for the lessons. 

The total number of classes heid in 
the past ten months has been 108, at- 
tendance 942, making an average attend- 
ance of 8.7. 

We have delightful times socially, a 
social meeting every Monday evening, 
an occasional supper, and in the summer 
picnics and outings. Last summer about 
25 of our members spent two delightful 
weeks in camp near the city. 

Our Industrial Department is operat- 
ing on a small scale at present, but we 
are daily becoming better known, and we 
hope to gradually increase our activities 
so as to give émployment to deafened 
women. At present an average of six 
women meet on Thursday afternoons to 
sew, volunteering their services. There 
have been 40 of these meetings in the 
past ten months. We make aprons and 
dust caps principally. The proceeds 
from the sale of our work go to our 
general equipment and to the Community 
House Fund. This department has con- 
tributed very materially to our Com- 
munity House Fund. 
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We earnestly hope that when we 
make our report next year we shall be 
able to tell you that our dream of a 
home of our own has come true, and 
that, through the larger opportunities 
thus afforded us, we have greatly en- 
larged our activities and increased our 
usefulness in the cause so near our 
hearts. 


DETROIT LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 


Represented by Miss Frances Kayser 


The Detroit League is still moving 
slowly and surely. Last November 
we celebrated our second anniversary 
with a banquet at the Wolverine Hotel. 
Through the kindness of the Dictograph 
Products Corporation and the Globe Ear 
Phone Co., the room was equipped with 
ear phones, thus enabling everyone pres- 
ent to hear the speakers and enjoy the 
evening to the utmost. 

The Social Service Department of the 
Detroit League for the Handicapped, 
backed by the Community Union, opened 
an employment bureau for the deafened 
in November, placing Mrs. Ethel Colby, 
formerly of the Toledo League, in 
charge. 

The three weekly lip-reading classes 
held at the Central. High School, the 
beginners, intermediate and advanced, 
have an average attendance of 25 in each 
class. These classes are under the aus- 
pices of the Board of Education. 

I believe that the City of Detroit 
ranks among the first in what it is 
doing for the deaf and hard of hearing 
child. The new Detroit’ Day School for 
the Deaf has just been completed and 
it certainly is the last word in a well- 
equipped, modern school building. 

It is most interesting to visit the vari- 
ous grades and see the small children, 
from four years of age and upward, 
lip-reading monosyllabic words, and then 
note the progress in each class, until 
you reach the last one, and watch the 
boys and girls interpreting historical 
and current events. A casual observer 
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would never know these children were 
hearing with their eyes. 

The great success of this school is 
due to the untiring efforts of its zealous 
principal, Miss Gertrude Van Adestine. 

The greatest activity of the Detroit 
League is social. The City Department 
of Recreation gives us the use of a hall 
for our weekly social gatherings and 
furnishes a pianist for the evening. 
Beside our monthly parties, usually per- 
taining to the season, and at which re- 
freshments are served, we usually plan 
something different every week—card or 
bunco parties, guessing contests, panto- 
mimes, shadow pictures, etc. Just re- 
cently our members gave a short play 
that met with such great applause that 
they are thinking of organizing a 
Dramatic Club. 

We had a Christmas sale of fancy 
work, and last month a baked goods 
sale. And with the warm weather ap- 
proaching we shall soon resume our 
out-door sports of hikes, boat-rides and 
picnics. 

At times we feel a little discouraged 
to think we are not as progressive as 
other Leagues in the industrial and edu- 
cational direction. However, we believe 
that through our social activities the 
League is creating self-reliance and a 
different attitude toward life for the 
hard of hearing adult, and is spreading 
the creed of the American Federation 
of Organizations for the Hard of Hear- 


ing. 


LOS ANGELES LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 


Represented by Miss Lucy Ella Case 


Systematic charity work and sewing 
for Children’s Home, Maternity Hos- 
pital, and Orthopedic Clinic; distributed 
a large number and parcels of comfort- 
able clothing, both new and rehabilitated ; 
collected salvage articles for sale at 
Maternity Hospital Salvage Shop. 

Secured contributions from our mem- 
bers to the amount of $115.00 for Jap- 
anese Earthquake Relief; distributed 
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Christmas baskets to needy poor through 
Junior League. 

Held bi-monthly Sunday vesper serv- 
ices which were a source of much spirit- 
ual uplift; conducted a systematic cor- 
respondence bureau with both resident 
and non-resident applicants for employ- 
ment; affiliated our League with a num- 
ber of well organized vocational, social 
service and rehabilitation bureaus ; inter- 
viewed numerous employers. All of this 
was volunteer work, as no paid secretary 
has been employed thus far. 

Maintained a woman’s exchange de- 
partment for the sale of needlework, 
canned and cooked foods. Held weekly 
practice classes in lip-reading on Satur- 
day with instructive programs, after- 
noons—also a social entertainment each 
month as a recreation, in the form of 
card parties, picnics, radiopticon lectures, 
travel talks, etc. An Easter sale and a 
Christmas bazaar were each profitable 
financially. Farewell receptions were 
tendered various departing members 
as well as “welcome-homes” to returned 
travelers, and the League had an elab- 
orate birthday party of its own, in cele- 
bration of its seventh anniversary. 

A nine-room clubhouse has been suc- 
cessfully conducted, and the year closed 
with our treasury in a healthy condition 
with no debts or obligations outstanding 
and an increased membership. 


MINNEAPOLIS LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 
Represented by Mrs. C. L. Netherland 


At the Chicago conference the Feder- 
ation was invited to come to Minneap- 
olis by the executive secretary, Mrs. 
Harold Rypins. The invitation was 
accepted, but during the winter the 
Federation executives decided to change 
the conference to Washington in 1924, 
on account of the prestige given work 
among the deafened by the fact that 
before her marriage, the wife of the 
President of the United States was a 
teacher of the deaf. The Minneapolis 
League wishes again to extend to the 


Federation a cordial invitation to come 
to Minneapolis in 1925. 

The Minneapolis League expresses 
great regret at the loss of Dr. and Mrs. 
Harold Rypins, who have moved to 
Albany. Mrs. Rypins was an indefatig- 
able worker and enthusiastic executive 
secretary for two years. We had the 
good fortune to have Dr. Jane Robbins, 
a nationally known social worker, in the 
city for six months, and she served as 
executive secretary until she went to 
California. She was followed by Mrs. 
I. C. LeCompte on half time, our first 
paid field secretary. 

The regular activities of all Leagues 
have been engaged in throughout the 
year, the lip-reading clubs, social clubs, 
an employment bureau, issuance of a 
bulletin, etc. 


NEWARK LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 
Represented by Mrs. A. V. Taylor 


Please find below a list of the activi- 
ties of the Newark League from June, 
1923, to April 15, 1924. We have no 
paid secretary, so that all our activities 
depend for their success upon voluntary 
workers. In October we took over the 
entire first floor of the building where we 
are located, and made it comfortable 
and more attractive with many new 
articles of furniture. Our membership 
is now 162. 

1. Rooms open every afternoon with 
a hostess in charge. 

2. Every Wednesday— 

a. Class in braille writing for the 
blind. 

bx Lip-reading class followed by 
social hour with the President in 
charge. 

3. Two social meetings per month 
with program and refreshments. 

a. First Friday, Junior members of 

League. 

b. Second Friday, Senior members 
of League. 

4. Board meeting once a month for 
transaction of business. 
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Events by which we have earned 
money : 

1. Rummage sale. 

2. Annual Christmas sale. 

3. Three benefit card parties. 

4. Birthday party (seven years old) 
—yjardiniere collection. 

Events we wish to stress: 

1. Last year we sent two deaf chil- 
dren to the country for two weeks in 
care of the Fresh Air Fund. 

2. Growth of our Junior League to 
forty some members. Most of these 
young people are from the school for the 
deaf in Newark, and are most enthusias- 
tic over the reception into the League. 

3. Lip-reading classes conducted 
every Wednesday under the auspices of 
the League at the League rooms. 

4. Class in Braile writing for the 
blind ex-service men taught by a teacher 
from the Red Cross at the League rooms 
also on Wednesday afternoons. 


REPORT OF THE NEW YORK 
LEAGUE 

Represented by Mrs. Gene Watson 

Our League reports 131 new members, 
the total paid-up membership _ being 
(May 1, 1924) 670. 

Our work the past year has been con- 
centrated upon three important phases: 
(a) our Clinic for the Prevention 
of Deafness in Children; (b) develop- 
ment of our hearing device service and 
extended cooperation with manufacturing 
and selling companies; (c) development 
of our health talks, which led to our 
first school survey. 

Our children’s work has_ increased 
many fold. More children come, each 
week to our classes. Besides lip-reading, 
we have been able to offer experimental 
classes in voice production for adults 
as well as for children. A survey of 
deafened children in one public school 
and in one class of another school has 
been made and these children sent for 
medical attention. Children come _ to 
our clinic from elementary, high and 
continuation schools. One thousand 
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three hundred medical treatments have 
been given under the direction of Dr. 
Hays, and by this means many children 
whose deafness was in potential stage 
have been cured. 

Our permanent exhibition of hearing 
devices has been enlarged. It daily 
becomes more useful to deafened per- 
sons, their families, the otologists of 
New York, and the manufacturers loan- 
ing the devices. While people come to 
us from everywhere for this service, 
this exhibition is also valued by our 
members, who are enabled to keep in 
touch with all new developments. Local 
firms are so pleased with our attitude 
in demonstrating hearing devices that 
several send prospective customers to 
see our display before selling them their 
instrument. 

During the year the League’s social 
workers gave 58 health talks on aural 
hygiene in factories, schools, settlements 
and churches. At two high schools 
they addressed all the physiology classes 
meeting during the week. Each audience 
receives a demonstration of lip-reading 
and the use of hearing devices. At 
practically every lecture the opportunity 
arises to give advice on personal prob- 
lems. 

As our employment staff supervise 
and otherwise assist in the work of the 
educational clinic, this pressing work for 
our children has necessarily lessened 
the work of the employment bureau. 
Notwithstanding, we report a large in- 
crease over last year’s work. Two hun- 
dred and forty-three persons applied 
for employment and vocational direction 
and 167 were placed. 

Our recreations claim three evenings 
each week, the League being open the 
other three evenings to accommodate 
the lip-reading classes of P.E.S. 32. A 
large variety of features make up the 
recreational programs, with the object 
of developing a spirit which will over- 
come the tendency of the deafened to 
depression and isolation, and help them 
to work and play happily side by side 
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with hearing people. Our recreations 
offer fine opportunity for the completion 
of rehabilitation through service to 
others. 

With our rooms open for active study 
or entertainment every week-night, and 
our Friday afternoon practice class and 
tea continuing as ever, summer and win- 
ter, we give but three large gatherings 
a year. These are the Christmas Festi- 
val, which we made a Santa Claus party 
for our children; the annual Lip-Reading 
Tournament for the Metropolitan Cham- 
pionship, which always attracts many 
friends and strangers; and the annual 
meeting of the League in May. A fine 
radio receiving set was given to the 
League last summer, and has afforded 
us much publicity as well as giving con- 
stant pleasure to our members. 

Our outlook is brighter than ever. 
With directors and members working 
heartily together, with a comprehensive 
program planned, and above all, with 
faith in the value of what we are doing, 
we present a united, enthusiastic body. 
We retain the professional staff which 
has served us for the last five years 
and have added several part-time work- 
ers, notably a membership secretary and 
a case-worker. We have adopted a 
$20,000 budget for the coming year, and 
expect to raise the money. 

Most of our fellow-constituents in the 
Federation know that we have had a 
campaign this year under professional 
direction. Like most New York organi- 
zations who have done this lately, we 
have not reached our financial objective. 
But we feel that we have gained even 
more than the desired funds, and this is 
saying much, for funds are of the highest 
importance. We made, through our 
campaign, many new contacts, interesting 
practically every well known and wealthy 
deafened person known to us, thus mak- 
ing beginnings which cannot fail to prove 
increasingly valuable. Our campaign 
director provided us with some remark- 
able literature, inspired our enthusiasm 
anew, and so entered into the life of the 


League that he has joined our directorate 
and is working with us heartily. 

Our present quarters, so roomy when 
we established ourselves here four years 
ago, are so outgrown that we cannot 
adequately handle our daytime work or 
our evening activities, while our general 
membership affairs, which attract two 
hundred and upwards, are positively 
uncomfortable from overcrowding. 
Another year will assuredly see us set- 
tled where these handicaps of limited 
space and inadequate equipment are 
removed, where we can develop the 
manifold services described in this report 
and carry forward our ideal of “RE- 
HABILITATION THROUGH SERV- 
Ics.” 

SPEECH READING CLUB OF 
PHILADELPHIA 
Represented by Miss Anna Mackey 
Our greatest achievement this past 
year was the securing in annual subscrip- 
tions of $5,600.00 besides quite a large 

sum in contributions. 

The heavy work made it necessary to 
have paid assistance and a more liberal 
income for general purposes was re- 
quired. 

The year has been a very sad one, due 
to Miss Rose Kinzie’s illness. She was 
absolutely untiring in her efforts to help 
everyone—always forgetful of self, ever 
mindful of others, and we simply cannot 
be reconciled to her absence. 

The different departments of the Club 
did what they could to make the year 
a successful one, but a detailed report 
of their doings would be more or less 
like all the other Club reports, so we 
shall not go into details. 


PITTSBURGH LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 
Represented by Miss Ella Price 
The year’s work commenced with a 
corn roast to welcome back Miss Brand 

after her many months’ absence. 
In December Miss Brand’s departure 
for her new position in Toledo made 
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necessary the selection of a new leader 
and teacher. Miss Cora A. Crawford, 
who had substituted for Miss Brand, 
was chosen. 

The Business Women’s Club of the 
League has been admitted to membership 
in the Congress of Women’s Clubs, 
which has opened a clubhouse down 
town. The Business Women’s Club has 
started a permanent fund for our own 
club house of the future. 

There are now thirty members in the 
Housekeepers’ Club and the Housekeep- 
er’s Club will share with the Business 
Women’s Club the responsibility of 
supplying the League with the necessary 
linen and tableware. It also has a rum- 
mage sale in prospect, to add to the ex- 
chequer and a picnic to aid in good 
feilowship. 

The basketry class continues to be a 
most popular one, taking orders for 
special baskets and supplying many 
beautiful articles for the homes of its 
members as well as a delightful social 
hour. 

Parties, lectures, weekly teas and the 
Saturday practice class have kept us 
busy all winter. 

Miss Elia Price carried to a successful 
termination the public evening classes 
started by Miss Brand. 

The Board of Education and the Su- 
perintendent of Schools have promised 
to make a survey of one district to see 


how many children may _ need _lip- 
reading. A demonstration will be given 


to show its usefulness. 

We raised more money in our annual 
fund drive than ever before and feel 
that the year has brought us closer to- 
gether as well as increased our member- 
ship and our financial strength. 


ROCHESTER LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 


Represented by Dr. Franklin W. Bock 


At the time of our last report, we had 
one room and 100 members. During the 
year our membership has greatly in- 
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creased and we have added a larger 
room to the one we already had. 

Being in need of chairs for it, we 
held card parties and received contribu- 
tions to the amount of $84.00, so we did 
not have to draw on the treasury for the 
money. : 

During the summer months no meet- 
ings were held. In September the activ- 
ities started with a boat ride and a picnic 
which were very pleasant and made us 
all feel we must work harder than before 
to increase our membership and _ thus 
help others to find the enjoyment we 
received in it. Each month one member, 
assisted by a committee, entertained to 
raise money. 

We have had suppers; a Christmas 
sale, which was a wonderful success; a 
Dime Social; an Everybody’s Party, to 
which each member was asked to bring 
as many pennies as they wished to be 
years old. Of course in this case we 
wished everyone to be old. Our rum- 
mage sale was very successful and we 
held a garden sale and silver tea at the 
home of one member. This was _ held 
under the apple blossoms. We also had 
a Pyramid Party. 

During the winter there was a bowling 
club and two pantomimes were given, 
which were largely attended. 

Lip-reading classes were held each 
week, two afternoon and two evening 
sessions, at the high school after the 
close of the term there. Classes are 
now being held in the League rooms. 
They are led by members and seem to be 
greatly enjoyed. 

Dr. Bock is doing a wonderful work 
for the children. He has a free clinic 
and is also a very hard worker for the 
welfare of the League. The Publicity 
Committee have done a great deal for us. 
We are listed with the Chamber of 
Commerce and they have our literature on 
file and will recommend us to inquirers. 
The League is also listed among the 
clubs in the “Events in Advance,” and 
in the City Directory. 

Our former president, 


Miss Kirk, 
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left Rochester in December to accept a 
position in Cleveland, which is her home. 
At the annual election of officers in 
January, Miss Olive Whildin was elected 
president. She worked very hard and 
did much for the League until she ac- 
cepted a position as teacher of lip-reading 
in the Baltimore public schools. 

We are glad we joined the Federa- 
tion and feel it has been a benefit to 
us to find out what others are doing 
and hope we can do much more in the 
coming year. 


ST. LOUIS LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 


Represented by Miss Mamie T. Phelps 


The outstanding event of this our third 
year of existence has been the fact that 
we have been able to realize one of our 
many dreams. We have obtained head- 
quarters of our own and feel justly 
proud of our small but comfortable 
rooms. 

Two other events have marked this 
year’s progress. We have become an 
incorporated organization, and we have 
also become a member of the Federa- 
tion. 

The Bridge Club, which was a new 
feature this year, proved most popular, 
and many have become excellent and 
enthusiastic players. 

The Men’s Club, which is a recent 
addition to our activities, has shown 
increasing popularity and has_ proved 
that it was much needed and desired. 
Every meeting new members are added 
and the spirit of fellowship is growing. 
The radio outfit which was so generously 
donated by one of our members has 
been the means of attracting many of 
the men. They like to come to our 
rooms and sit and smoke and “listen in.” 
It is a source of great pleasure to us all 
and we are greatly indebted to the 
donor. 

The finances of the League have been 
increased by the usual number of 
bazaars, cake sales, rummage sales, etc. 


Our industrial department has made 
aprons and other articles which are dis- 
played for sale at the Junior League 
Workshop for the Handicapped. 

Our social activities have been carried 
on as usual. The parties, hikes, boat- 
rides, etc., have been enthusiastically 
attended. 

We are hoping that soon we can 
afford to have a paid secretary, whose 
chief duty among other things will be to 
look after the employment department, 
which is so vitally important. 

The spirit of cooperation throughout 
the year has been good. We are all 
working together to make our League 
of real value and worth to every deaf- 
ened and hard of hearing person in the 
city. Every year we hope to become 
better known, and to be able to extend 
our service so as to be of greater use- 
fulness. 

The League has made decided efforts 
to impress upon the Board of Education 
the value of instruction in lip-reading 
for the hard of hearing children in the 
public schools and has also advocated 
the purely oral method of instruction 
for the deaf child. The stand of the 
League in this matter has been given 
newspaper publicity and we are hoping 
for definite results in the near future. 


SAN FRANCISCO LEAGUE FOR 
THE HARD OF HEARING 


Represented by Mrs. Alice N. Trask 


The San Francisco League for the 
Hard of Hearing moved into its new 
home on August Ist of last year. We 
are now comfortably housed at 1125 
Ellis Street. Here we have two large, 
attractive clubrooms and a large hall 
down stairs for classes and socials. The 
rooms on the two upper floors are rented 
at reasonable rates. Our clubrooms are 
always open. The latest magazines are 
on the tables, a well filled bookcase in 
the corner, Mah Jong and other games 
to afford pleasure and recreation to those 
who care to use them. Last, but not 
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least, a beautiful garden in back to 
delight the eye. 

The League is again affiliated with the 
Community Chest of San Francisco for 
the year 1924. Our allotment for this 
year has been increased 10 per cent over 
last year’s apportionment. Through our 
affiliation with the San Francisco Chest 
we are brought into direct cooperation 
with the 100 other organizations asso- 
ciated with it. Under the plan by which 
the Community Chest is organized, there 
are both the closest cooperation and 
coordination among the several agencies, 
and the agencies and their workers have 
an important part in the direction of the 
whole problem of relief and welfare. 
This is accomplished through the Coun- 
cil of Social and Health Agencies, which 
is composed of delegates from 125 or- 
ganizations, including municipal relief 
and health departments. The most im- 
portant development of this study of 
relief conditions has been the establish- 
ment of the Bureau of the Handicapped 
under the direction of the Council of 
Social and Health Agencies. The pur- 
pose of this bureau is to assist those 
incapacitated by physical disability to 
earn a living at occupations open to them. 
The League has found this bureau a 
great help. Through other associated 
agencies we may obtain medical or wel- 
fare relief for any of our members who 
may need it. Several cases of employ- 
ment have been obtained in this way. 
This social service exchange is extremely 
valuable to us, enabling us to cope with 
many of the problems of the hard of 
hearing person. 

Our program of classes, literary meet- 
ings, social events, study clubs, etc., is 
the same as carried out by all hard of 
hearing organizations. The young peo- 
ple’s Hiking Club is still flourishing, 
enjoying weekly outings. 

Less than two years ago about twenty 
of the members: clubbed together and 
pledged themselves to buy a_ beautiful 
player piano for the League, paying 
for it in monthly installments. Several 
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other members donated handiwork to be 
sold or raffled and the proceeds to go to 
the piano fund. Other interested friends 
sent checks to help us, so now we have 
only two more installments to meet and 
the piano is ALL ours. Our next plan 
is a radio. 

We expect to do considerable field 
work this summer as soon as conditions 
allow. We are forming plans now to be 
used in cooperation with the other 
Community Chest organizations and will 
send you a detailed report of our work 
along these lines as it progresses. 


TOLEDO LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 


Represented by Mr. Geo. Parliament 


The outstanding event of the last year 
at the Toledo League House was _ the 
placing of a beautiful bronze memorial 
tablet to the memory of Mrs. Dewey. 

The League is in better shape finan- 
cially and numerically than it has ever 
been. It has a membership of 150, is 
supported partly by the Community 
Chest and partly by its own efforts, its 
annual expenses being around $4,000. 
It employs an executive secretary, an 
assistant, and maintains a thirteen-room 
clubhouse. 


In the first three months of 1924, 
there called at the clubhouse 1,437 peo- 
ple; they came to take lessons in lip- 
reading or to attend classes, of which 
there are two a week; they came, some 
of them, to take sewing away, or to stay 
at the clubhouse and sew and mend; 
they came after jobs and 75 were success- 
ful at that the first three months of the 
year; they eame to have a royal good 
time at the parties or to help make the 
Easter sale a success. 


The newspapers give us almost weekly 
publicity, unsolicited ; there has been one 
editorial about our work. Various so- 
cial agencies cooperate with us and em- 
ployment managers have been kind and 
willing to give the deafened a chance. 
We have posted our League placards in 
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many public places and have had an 
opportunity to address a number of 
civic bodies in the interest of our organ- 
ization. 

The Y Mission Board has given us a 
lip-reading scholarship for two people 
and the Toledo League has just estab- 
lished a memorial scholarship in honor of 
Mrs. Dewey. This scholarship carries 
with it $100 each year so that two 
worthy people can have courses in lip- 
reading. 

Educationally, the greatest accomplish- 
ment has been the teaching of a demon- 
stration class in lip-reading for deafened 
children at the Lincoln School. Fourteen 
children were registered but this does 
not represent all that need it as the work 
is not compulsory and the more sensitive 
have not taken advantage of this 
opportunity. The need of lip-reading 
and its good results have been shown 
and we hope to put it into the public 
schools of Toledo. 

The League has given financial aid 
in several cases and the otologists have 
given free treatment where needed. Ten 
of our thirty-one new members in 1924 
are doctors. We expect to double our 
membership in 1925. 


SPEECH-READING CLUB OF 
WASHINGTON 
Represented by Mr. Richard Congdon 
The year’s record of the. Speech Read- 
ing Club seems to be essentially of a 
domestic character, for the outstanding 
event in our eyes was the housewarming 
in October, 1923, when we welcomed 
our members and friends to new quarters 
at 1710 I Street. It is the first time we 
have possessed more than one room and 
with a whole floor—even though that 
means only two large rooms for club 
purposes—we began to feel like buying 
curtains and making ourselves at home. 
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Though our membership has increased, 
it is far short of what we desire. Wash- 
ington is not yet so big that we need fear 
to lose the personal touch, even should 
we succeed in bringing in a majority 
of its dull-eared denizens. 

When is a Club ot League big enough? 
The more members you have, the more 
money to add to the attractions of your 
headquarters—and in this day of many 
clubs, we must have not only what is 
of special use to the deafened, but the 
things that make any organization attrac- 
tive. 

In every club the actively interested 
members make a small pereentage of its 
total number. The Washington Club 
has perhaps as small a proportion of 
members who do not earn their living 
as any club, for the reason that the gov- 
ernment is so large an employer. But 
under any circumstances the association 
that offers the greatest variety of enter- 
tainment and reduces money appeals to 
a minimum will be the most popular, 
and these things cannot be done without 
a large membership. Our club looks 
forward to a recruiting campaign, not 
oniy for the benefit of its treasury, but 
to offer its present and future members 
more that is worth while. There is no 
question of the loyalty of the clan for it 
has helped in every effort to raise funds, 
and while we have not developed original 
schemes, we have carried to successful 
ends the Christmas bazaar, the rummage 
sale, the dramatic evening, and the illus- 
trated lecture. 

All this sounds rather negative, but 
our positive achievement is the fresh 
courage shown by many to whom the 
club’s evenings of work and play are a 
resource unknown before, and by so 
much we strengthen our community if 
even a few learn to help themselves in 
helping others. 
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The lists on the following pages in- 
clude only those members who joined 


the Federation before June 30, 1924 2 
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Classes of membership are indicated as follows: *** Founding Member; 
**Benefactor; *Patron; tfSustaining Member; Special Contributor. 
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